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For the Companion. 


“GOLD IN A DUST HEAP.” 


“A sad case has occurred in the poor parish St. M *s in 
our metropolis. The body of a man was found in a sinall 
garret, Where he had evidently died of starvation, having 
been too honest to steal, and too proud to beg.” 


“Spec’s it’s reel, now,’’ said Molly. ‘*Mr. Beales he 
gave it me the night afore he died. ‘Molly,’ sez he, 
‘you go to the passon and give ’im this, if I can’t, to- 
morrer,’ 























***Lor’,’ sez I, ‘are you a-going into the country, Mr. 
Beales?’ 

Such was the paragraph which made me start up from 
my easy-chair by the fire one April morning, and 
call out the name of my wife, who was in the 


“He didn’t answer for a bit like, and then he 
sez, ‘Yes, Molly, I thinks I'm a-going into the 
country ;’ and then something he muttered about 
the land as wasn’t far off. It was a’most dark 
in this ’ere room, so I didn’t see his face. 

“But you wants to hear the beginning 
of him. He war an odd chap, that he 
war,”’ and Molly chuckled. 

“Yes, tell us all you know,’’ said L 
Why would my grumble of the morning 
come back so persistently to my mind? 

“Well,” said Molly, ‘he come and 
took the room, and mostly kep’ himself 
to himself, but now and then he would 
speak to me as he went in and out. He 


next room. 

“Mary, my dear!’’ 

The truth was, that morning I had had a do- 
mestic grumble. My breakfast had not 
been quite to my mind; I had grumbled 
at the cook, and when Mary had de- 
fended that absent female, I turned upon 
her and said I did not know how it was 
she managed so badly with the honse- 
keeping money. It was true we were 
not rich, —but other men in my position 
had things better done. 

Well, I will spare myself, reader; per- 
haps you know already what a man is 
like who has not enjoyed his breakfast, 
and has a bad temper. 

And then I sat down, and reading my 
paper, I saw the above paragraph. 

“How unreasonable!” Texclaimed. *] 
have just been put out because I have 
not had quite all 1 wanted, while not 
forty miles from me a man—ay, and 
my countryman, too—has died of star- 
vation.”’ 


looked as if he’d known better days, and 
he was tidy and clean like. He never 
got drunk nor nothing, but went out 
steddy to work most days. One day he 
said to me, by accident,— 

“Molly, my eyesight’s going, so 
they've turned me off,’ 

“*Tor, sex I, ‘yer must find some 
other work, then.’ 

Ves,’ sez he, ‘I will, Molly, God 
helping me! 

‘He war of the religious sort, though 
he didn t stick it down your throat, as 
some folks do. He war out most days 
looking for work, and now and then he got a 
job, and now and then he didn’t. But he never 
complained; he warn’t one o’ that sort. One 





But what brought it more forcibly 
home to my mind was that my old chum, 
Cantield, was the vicar of this very par- 
ish, and moreover that I was just going 
up to town to pay him a long-promised 
three-<days’ visit. 

Mary entered as I looked up. I saw 
there was a slight red tinge round her 
dear eyes. 

“Mary, I was a brute just now! Of 
course you know it was all nothing,—my 
breakfast was not at all bad, and really, 
looking round, I don’t know any one 
who has such a comfortably managed 
home as I have. And how’s baby this 
morning, dear? I forgot to ask. Mind 
you have a cup of nice hot coffee at 


day he sez to me,— 

“*T had a wife, Molly, once, and a daughter, 
and she would be about your age now; but they 
are both in heaven.’ 

“Well, now,’ sez I, ‘they’d have done better 
to have stayed here; we don’t know what sort 
of a place heaven is, Mr. Beales.’ 

* ‘No,’ he said; ‘but folks don’t hunger there,’ 
and then he stops short and says, ‘I think I'll 
just go out and get my dinner.’ 

“We warn’t overflush of money then, warn’t 
me and mother, and vittles war uncommon 
scarce. ‘Well,’ thought I, ‘I am glad as Mr, 
Beales can go out grand like and get a dinner;’ 
but it’s my belief now, sir, as he used to say that 
know it.” | for fear as I should offer him any of ourn. 

“Where did he live?” asked Can-| “One day we was in a regular fix; mother was 
field again, and the girl, recognizing | out of work, and me, too, and the children was 
the clergyman, put off her suspicious | axing for food, and I fairly took to crying, as 
expression, aud siid,— lisn’t usual with me, when who should come in 

“If ye'll come in, Pll show you his | put Mr, Beales at dinner-time, looking quite 


girl-like in her 
face, so knowing 
and cute was the 
look she gave us. 
“It’s here poor Mr. Beales lived?” 
said Canfield. 

The girl nodded. 

“You should have sent for me. 
They say he died of—starvation.”’ 

**Yes,’’ answered the girl, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘He wereawful clemmed, that 
he were; but law, why even I didn’t 


manteau,—I will see to that; and I shall 
only stay with Canfield two nights, 
dear.” 

Ineed not put in all the pretty things 
Mary said, having given my repentance i 
in full; but she was always the angel of I \ | 
our house. ; ° ms , — 

Somehow all the way up to town that 
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paragraph haunted me. I had thought room. He war buried yesterday, | pyjeht like with summat under his arm. 

so much of Canfield, and here he was letting a! man died. Ihave not had « moment before to | but a family isa-going to take the room to-night, | What's the matter?’ sez he, and I told him, 
man starve under his very eyes in his own | spare from the living to seek out the dead.” j and now I’m thinking it’ll save me a trudge see- | pe stopped a minute, and then said, “Take this, 
parish, | For the second time that day I was rebuked, | ing you, for Mr. Beales he gave mea message to | Molly; it isn’t much, but it’s better than noth- 


Thad not been long at the parsonage before I | and followed in silence; but after hearing that | ye. Come in.” 


mentioned my story, though I added, half in | man speak. and seeing his life during those three I can neither write down all Molly Jones’s dia- 


ing.’ 
“But what'll you do, Mr. Beales?’ 
apology for my tone of reproof,— days, I never afterwards accused him of indiffer- | lect, nor tell you all we found ont, but this is the | Oh,’ sez he, ‘I'll go out and get my dinner.’ 
“Your house, my dear fellow, doesn’t look | ence. He was a very Moses pleading with God | substance of it. Molly was employed as Heaven | ‘Lor’, I was a fool, but I took it. It's hard to 
very far removed from pauperism,—no carpets, | for his people. | knows how so many are employed in London, and | see one’s own flesh and blood clemmed before 
no sofas, no comforts.” | We passed through narrow streets, out of | went off at seven in the morning, and came home | one’s eyes. That warn’t long before the end, 
My own home was a palace in comparison. which went narrower passages, leadipg into | at about the same time at night. She lived in | and I know he didn’t get much after that; least- 
“Ah, I saw that sad paragraph, too,” he an-| alleys and courts still more dirty and stuffy,— | one room with a mother and I know not how | ways, I know it now. 


Swered, in what I deemed a most unfeeling tone; | dens of wickedness they seemed to me. Can- | many brothers and sisters. A few days ago he comes in and shows me 

and I went on,— field threaded his way to one still more crowded | Molly, with all her uncouth manners and ap- | thisring. ‘Molly,’ sez he, ‘look here; I’ve found 
“But it was here in your parish. Really, Can- | and squalid than the rest. pearance, had many good qualities, and was the | this, and if I had the money, I’d go and have it 

field, in old days you were more tender-hearted.”” “It must be here, I think,’’ he said. ‘Come, | only person in the house that Mr. Beales had at | advertised. But I’m a bit tired now,—I can’t 
He turned upon me with a face so full of un-| Dick, follow me close; these people don’t care | all confided in, and he had not confided much | walk so far,’ 

fathomable expression that I paused. | much about seeing your fine clothes.” in her. “Tor’,’ I sez,—for it sparkled like,—‘it’s 


“God knows, Dick, that if I could, I would lay He knew some of them, and spoke kindly and} ‘‘Look’ee here,” said Molly, as we entered Mr. | worth no end, I bet!’ 
down my life for the least of my flock! But I/ pleasantly to them, and so gently to the children | Beales’s room,—four walls, oh, how bare! not a ‘Ves,’ sez he, ‘no end.’ 
don’t know them all,—I can’t. What is a man | that—was I profane?—there seemed to me some- | stick of furniture; that had all been sold long ago “*And would buy a lot o’ dinners,’ sez I. 


” 





to do with twelve thousand souls under his care? | thing apostolic about this man. | for rent; but in that room the tragedy detailed “Ves, a lot of dinners. If it were mine, I'd 
And as to money,—well, you see I don’t waste| At last we stopped, and he asked which had |in my paragraph had been lived out. I felt a| give it for one dinner;’ and then he half-laughed 
ithere: but all I can save is as a drop in the | been Mr. Beales’s house. | creeping horror; but Molly talked on cheerfully. | to hide his words like, but I knew what he 
‘ean, and hardly that even.” | A slatternly woman pointed two doors off, and| We looked, and she drew out of her dirty | meant, and he looked bad, did Mr. Beales. 

He paused, and then he added, “But I have | we knocked. | pocket a beautiful diamond ring, I was startled. “‘T knows them as would buy it of you,’ sez 


left an hour free to receive you. Will you come | The door was opened by a rough-haired, bright- The contrast of the room, the girl and this ring | J, ‘and ask no questions.’ 
With me? We will find the place where the poor! eyed girl of about sixteen. but there was nothing | was too striking. | ‘* Do you, Molly? But it’s not mine,’ 
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“Well, but vou don’t know whose it is | 
“No, says he, and went away quick, and I 
hears him walking about his room, and T hears 
him say, half-aloud, ‘Our Father th’art in heav- 
en,’ as he mostly did when he went to bed; but) 


it war dinner-time then 
Well,’ thought I, ‘Mr. Beales is queer, very 
queer.” 
“Towards dark Mr. Beales 


quite slowly, and sez, ‘Molly? 


comes in again 
“T was minding the children, and did not turn | 
‘Yes,’ sez 1. 

““Didn’t you say you knew folks as would | 
take this ring and give me something for it?’ 

**Ves,’ sez T; ‘nif you'll stay with the chil- 
dren, Mr. Beales, T'll run round with it for you, 
and buy you a bit of summat with it.’ 

«Thank Molly,’ he then he 
stopped, and muttered, ‘Deliver us from evil.’ 
or summat like that, and then aloud he sez, 

***No, ‘*ank you, Molly; IT think I'll go out 
myself and get my supper. And, Molly, just 
keep this ring, and if T am not able to-morrow, 
just run round to the passon with it and tell him 
about it; he'll know what to do. You're a good 
girl, Molly,—promise me you'll do this.’ 

**Ves, I'll go, Mr. sez I. 
you's got work for to-morrow, as you can’t go 
yourself,’ 


round, 


‘ 


you, sez, and 


Beales,’ ‘I spec's 


“He just smiled a bit, a queer sort of smile, 
and sez,— 

“Or perhaps Tl get pensioned off, Molly 
You'll always be honest, won't you? and don’t 
have anything to do with the folks you men- 
tioned just now. Keep out of harm, Molly, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if you went to heaven and 
seed my gal.’ 

“He didn’t wait for an answer, but kissed one 
of the children as war near him and went out. 
but 
nonsense 


“LT war asleep when he came in, Is’ pose, 


knows the end. It were all his 


about going out to get his supper. 


you 


| against all the obstacles of birth and education.”” 


| ‘mother’s boy,’ and the world seemed so big | 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 





“Well, the Professor is one of those rare, | 
grand fellows who never boast of ancestry, 


“The farmer soon learned that his new hand | 
The | would never make a skilful berry-picker; so he 
I know are boasters of that | sent him out with two bucketfuls of the fruit to | 
kind,—making capital of the greatness or the | the large town, seven miles off, to peddle them 
ineanness of their ancestors. If our fathers | out. 

were good and noble, the honor was theirown;| ‘Before this time, Hans had found that his | 


meanest scamps 


| if low, and mean, and ignorant, we should keep | Hebrew Bible and lexicon, his Greek Testament, 


still, and shield their memory from contempt, | 
and not try to show how high we have risen 


and the few other books he owned, had been | 

stolen from his canvas bag in the New York | 
| hoarding - house; and he felt as if his only | 
| friends and companions were gone from him 
| forever. 

“The farmer’s wife pitied him, and said, 
‘Never mind. When you go peddling your ber- 
ries, you can call at Prof. Barclay’s and borrow 
some books. They read all their books in Greek 
and Hebrew, and they’re real good and kind.’ 

‘*Hans understood enough of this to make him 


“Come, Rob, you are preaching a sermon in- 
stead of telling a story!’’ cried one of the boys. 
“Well, when I entered college, I was a real 


that I felt lost in it. I confess I was homesick. 
This elegant man read my heart at a glance, 
and took it up, and hid it and sheltered it in his 
vreat big heart. 


“T felt then as you did last night,—as if Iliad 
eanght ‘a live nobleman,’ and I was a safe and 
happy fellow ever after that. 


| 


Such was my ad- 
miration of him that I did not see how plainly he 
dressed, but tried to imitate him in every way. 
I parted my hair like his,—do you see?—I used 
my knife and fork as he did; and I am happy to 
say I kept my room neat and my boots well 
blacked beeause he did,’’ said Rob. 

“He was a religious man and a gentleman. 
Religion always improves a man’s manners. 
Even old Somers, careless and rough as he is 
now, was ten times more so before he’?—— 

“Preaching again, Rob!’ shouted Cousin Joe. 

Then we all langhed, and one rogue cried, 
“Stick to your text, brother!’’ 

“You're right!’ laughed Rob. 
to get off my subject again. 


asmall farmer, a man of intelligence, near the 
banks of the Rhine, 


keep up a respectable appearance. 
eat black bread and barley, wear wooden-soled 





“Mother went in early of the morning, and 
she found him lying quite dead; and he hada 
loek of hair in his hand,—child’s hair it war, 

“TIL not soon forget what he said to me, and 
I was a-going to step round with this ere if vou 
hadn’t come in. He war a good man, war Mr, 
Beales, though a bit soft like’ and even Molly 
rubbed her hand across her dirty face and sniffed 
a bit 

As for myself, T felt a choking sensation, and 
Twas almost dazed I did not hear what Can- 
field said to the girl_—something good, I know; 
I could only contrast my own house with this 
reom, and myself with the dead man. 

The owner of the ring, who had offered a re- 
ward for it, was found: but T think 
has had a richer reward than even the best or 
the wealthiest man on earth could have given 
him. 

+e — 


For the Companion, 


THE PROFESSOR’S STORY. 
By Mrs, J, D, Chaplin. 


“Well, now, who do you regard as the gentle- 
man excellence of the party?” asked our 
Cousin Rob, the morning after his sister's grand 
wedding. 

“Oh, your friend the Professor!” 
fessor, by all odds!" 


par 


“The Pro- 
cried several voices, 

Then the boys deseanted on the Professor's 
broad shoulders, his fine bearing, and his deep 
voice; and the girls cried, “Oh, what lovely light 
hair!” “Oh, what blue eves!’ ‘‘Such courte- 
ous manners!’ “He must be an exiled count 
or a'— 

“Draw 


your ehairs around 


me, and T'll tell 
you his story,” said Rob, who had been through 
college, and had spent two years abroad in 


study, and of course was now Sir Oracle to a} 


wide-spread family of cousins, 

“But can vou believe his story, Rob? There 

are so many bogus counts abroad, and papa has 
fortune-hunters!"" 
some Cousin Blanche. 

“Papa's quite safe in this case, for the Pro- 
fessor has a lovely wife and a little boy, who talks 
as fast as any of you.” 

“Oh-h, phoo!”’ 
disappointment. 


such a terror of 


cried Blanche, with an air of 
Her dearest 
friend, May Curtis, had been abroad, and mar- 
ried a man whose only claims to consideration 
were immense whiskers and a title. Her father 
had to support them both; but May had a eoro- 
net on her card: and perhaps that atoned for all 
the rest. 

Our pretty cousin wanted a coronet on her 
card, and had set her eye on the Professor the 
night before. 
phusique and manners, 


sister's school- 


She saw a his fine 
But she was only sev- 
enteen then, and not as wise as she became 
afterward. 

“Come, come! the story, Rob!’ shouted one 
of the boys, 


coronet in 


shoes and homespun garments, if necessary, but 
| they must have education. 


“The mother and elder sisters knit, every | one on each shoulder, 


| 


| 
| 


| spare moment, and the count, as Blanche calls | 


him, would skate to town in winter, and walk in 
summer, to sell their work. 
| ‘The money he brought home was all put 


| which always slumbered in the vest-pocket of 
| good ‘Fader Gautze,’ and was called by him 
‘schule gelt,’—school money. 


| 


i eer : 
into an iron box, with a padlock, the key of | the promised books. 


happy. So, after selling nearly all his load on 
the way, he brought up, red and hot, at the back 
door of Prof. Barclay’s house, about noon, | 
“There stood a pretty, delicate lady over the 
hot stove, with a baby in her arms, and a little 
fellow pulling at her skirts, and fretting for his 
dinner. 
***You wants some hoggleberries?’ he asked, 
with a beaming face. 
“Indeed I do!’ cried the lady. ‘My kitchen- | 
girl left me suddenly, because the nurse was | 
sick up stairs. I have two gentlemen coming to | 
dinner, and have no dessert.’ | 
“When Hans had measured out the last of 
the berries, he said, ‘You gets de dinner, and 


Ilives mit Mrs. Duff. She say 
let me read Hebrew, Greek, and more books, 


you 
and 


“The Professor was, as he tells me, the son of | lend me.’ 


“The lady looked at him in amazement, and 


The family was large, and then addressed him in German, to his great de- 
great industry and economy were required to| light, although her German may not have been 
They might} much better than his English. 


“When he held out his arms, both children | 
went to him. He took them out, and after a! 
long walk, came back with both of them asleep, | 


“This gave the lady time to serve her guests 
in peace. 

‘“‘While the family were at dinner, Hans was | 
left in the kitchen to wait for the Professor and | 


“What was Mrs. Barclay’s amazement, on her 
return, to find this great elegant creature, with 
a servant’s apron on, down on his knees, scrub- 


“My friend went at length to the university | bing her kitchen floor! Not that it didn’t need 
in Gottingen. The knitting and the selling still | it, but because voluntary fabor is so rare any- 
went on, and he had the proceeds,—about one-| where, and from this fine fellow was so unlooked 


Mr. Beales | 


eried hand- | 


fifth of what a college boy here would regard | for. 


necessary to keep up even decent style. 


“At first, Professor Barclay ‘hadn’t a donbt 


“He had both smoked and drank lager beer| but Hans was an adventurer, or a humbug of 


at home, as was the common custom there; but 
now that he was earning nothing, and spending 
what he regarded as a great deal, he woke up to 
the meanness of puffing and drinking any of the 
money for which his mother and sisters were 
working many a weary hour. 
habits at once, like the noble fellow he is, and 
put himself to earnest hard work, 

“When he got through the university, he cast 
his eyes this way, sure he could make a living 
and a name in America; and so he will. 
| ‘But Rome wasn't built in a day, and neither 

is any man’s fortune. Hans Christian Gautze 

landed at Castle Garden, New York, with good 
| stout shoes, a heavy suit of clothes, a great can- 

vas bag, and a staff to hang it on. 

| “He followed his fellow-passengers to the 
| ‘Deutschen Haus’ near by, and after a good 
| night’s rest and a hearty breakfast, he sought 
| ont a German clergyman, told him his story, and 
that he wanted a position as a teacher. 

“The good man’s sensible advice was, ‘Push 
off into the country, and take the very first work 
you can get, till you can do better.’ 

“He took the advice, and soon found shelter, 
and plenty of hard work, without wages, with 
an old farmer, seven miles from our college,—a 
man who could always make work for those 
who would do it without pay. 

“My friend’s work was picking huckleberries, 


—don't look as if you wanted to correct me, and | 


say, ‘whortleberries,’ Joe, 
the other. 
“Poor Hans bent his great back over the low 


One is as proper as 


bushes hour after hour, till it was ready to} 


break: and yet, at sundown, the smart little 
Yankee urchins beside him had twice as many 
berries to carry home as he. 


“After two or three days’ efforts, the small | 


berries constantly slipping through his great 
tingers, he said to the farmer, in the poor Eng- 
lish he had picked up at home and on the sea,— 
***You gives me hard work, I works hard; but 
berry is too leetle, and runs ‘way from me!’ 
“Oh, never mind that; you'll soon larn to 
hold ‘em,’ replied Farmer Duff ‘Small berries 
| make hig dollars, Hans,’ 


He quit both | 





some sort.’ 

“But after he talked with him, he changed 
his mind, and was charmed with his manners, 
his modesty and his scholarship. 

***Are you toremain with Mr. Duff?’ he asked 
of Hans. 

** ‘Only whiles I gets no t’ings better as pick 
berry. He has all mens for big man’s works, 
and I but does baby’s work. Mine back is so 
high, and mine fing-ers so big, I not made for 
pick small berry. Mine back pains much, and 
de berry fall through mine fing-ers to de grass, 
and be lost, and it is long times to find him. I 
will come here and wash floor and dish, and 
sweep and pump, and other hard ones, while 
lady sit down and rest and hold baby. When 
hard work done, I will take two babies for walk, 
and do all thing for you, and when all done, will 
read and study you books.’ 

“The Professor drove over to Farmer Duff’s 
to inquire about Hans, next day. 

La,’ eried good Mrs. Duff, ‘he aint no more 
sarvice pickin’ than our old tabby would be; but 
we won't see him starve till he gets a place, he 
is so handsome!’ 

“When Hans got into the Professor's chaise, 
| with his canvas bag, he felt that he was en route 

for paradise. 

“Mrs. Barclay was charmed by the way he 
| did everything he attempted, and at the close of 
a week, she offered hima nice gray suit which 
a very large brother had given her for some 
needy person. 

“The blood mounted to his very hair. 
| ‘No, no, madam! he cried. ‘I am none 
| sick, none fool! Mine coat none holes, mine 
clothes all strong. When I works for money, I 
| will buys, but give you to sick man, or man not 
proud, not mine self! No! 
| “Well, he helped Mrs. Barclay till she got a 
| cook, and till the child’s maid recovered. 

“Then the Professor, charmed with his knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin, asked to have him ap- 
pointed as a helper in his own work, which was 
then very arduous. 

“In two months, he was appointed his assist- 
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winter, Prof. Barclay went to Florida for a throat 
trouble, and Gautze filled his place to the saris. 
faction of all the classes, as well as of the 
faculty. Four years ago, he married Mary Buy. 
clay, as sweet a woman as ever lived,—the Pro. 
fessor’s sister.”’ 

“Did she know he once serubbed the tloor?” 
asked Blanche. opening wide her fine eyes. 

“She knew that he refused to wear cast-off 
garments, and to eat the bread of charity, and 
is proud of him, and has helped him to econ 
mize till he has made good the school-money in 
the iron box at home. 

‘‘Here’s an example for those of you, boys, 
who are looking forward to a college life. If 
your parents can’t ‘put you through’ easily, 
sweep the halls, ring the bell, correct proof for 
printers,—anything but sit down and let sewing- 
societies or private charity feed and clothe you 
like great overgrown babies! 

“The noblest fellow in my class did all this, 
and the meanest one dressed like a tailors fash- 
ion-plate, filled the halls with perfume when he 
entered, took young ladies to concerts, and gave 
them bouquets, from the funds of two toiling 
sisters and a charitable society. 

“*A student too feeble to work outside of study 
hours may accept aid, and be ‘a man for a’ that,’ 
but a great hearty, mean-spirited fellow will 
never be a man; and’’—— 

‘“‘Here, preaching again, Rob!”’ cried Joe; and 
the boys all ran off fora game of ball on th 








| lawn. 
| I takes de babies for see flowers and birds, in my | 
‘Tl try not | big arms 


For the Companion. 


IN THE BACKWOODS. 
IN FIveE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT, 
By OC. A. Stephens. 


It was in April. We began in the winter to read 
“Esop’s Fables” in ‘Weld’s Latin Lessons and 
Reader,” and having finished these, we bought a 
copy of “‘Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War,” 
Brooks’s edition, and began, laboriously enough, to 
translate “Omnia Gallea divisa est in tres partes.” 

I have that old smoked, thumb-soiled “Brooks's 
Cesar” before me now, and I would not part with it. 
For, hard as we worked in those days, and hard as 
we often fared, there was a charm about them which 
this old book helps to recall. To make our way and 
earn money to go to college,—if we should ever be 
prepared,—we embarked that spring in a novel en- 
terprise. 

The head waters of the Penobscot and Allequash 
were then, as now, the theatre of extensive lumber- 
ing operations. In the winter season there were, 
and still are, many logging camps along their banks, 
each occupied by from twenty to thirty men. 

These men live, for the most part, on salted meats, 
beans and flour bread. There is, consequently, by 
February, a great demand for pickles—something 
sour. Some gangs have even been driven to eat 
frozen ants, cut out of old logs, which have a sharp 
acid taste. Good pickles will sell for almost any 
price in winter. 

Being aware of this, Ed, Vet and I put our heads 
together, and determined to supply the demand for 
pickles, and thus make some money. We knew of 
a deserted clearing on Umbazookskus Lake (as you 
go across to Mud Pond and Chamberlain) where we 
thought we could raise either cucumbers or tomatoes. 
The difficulty was to get vinegar; and this necessity 
was what sent us up there in April, long before the 
snows had melted. We had determined to manu- 
facture our vinegar from yellow-birch sap. Ed's 
grandfather, one of the first settlers of Maine, had 
often made vinegar from birch sap. 

If we could only get vinegar enough, we felt sure 
of being able to put down seven or eight barrels of 
pickles; and these we expected to peddle out the 
following winter at the lumber camps at a dollar a 
gallon. 

Along the “carry” from Umbazookskus to Mud 
Pond Stream, there are many large old-growth yel- 
low birches scattered throughout the black growth. 
These we meant to tap. 

Our outtit, lashed upon a broad-shod hand-sled, 
consisted of fifty pounds of pork, fifty of flour, an 
axe, an inch-auger, a gun, a few tin dishes, our 
blankets, and turned over all, an iron kettle, in 
which to boil the birch sap. 

We expected to make what sugar and molasses we 
needed from maple sap. 

There is, or was then, a “tote road’’ in winter 
from “Murphy’s,” at the head of Lake Chesuncook, 
up through the woods to Chamberlain Farm, an- 
other lumbering depot. We had to drag our load 
through snow, seventeen miles. That was a heavy 
day’s toil, and tired enough were we on reaching 
the clearing that night. 

No comfortable home-fire awaited us, either. Be- 
fore we could rest or prepare food, the snow hai te 
be cleared away, and a camp of boughs built. 

The place we chose was sheltered by large cedars. 
Near by stood an enormous yellow birch, and a few 
yards further on, a mighty rock-maple thrust its 
giant arms out over the cedars. 

| Our bed that night was a rick of fir boughs, four 
| feetthick. On these we lay wrapped in our blankets. 

Early next morning, Vet and I made spiles and 
tapped fifteen birches, and we also put five spile 
into the big maple. To catch the sap, we made 





ant, and haar kept the place several years. Last 


troughs out of a pine log, which we cut wp inte 
sticks three feet long, and split in halves, 
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Meanwhile, Ed had taken our hand-sled and gone 
back down the tote-road, eleven miles, to an old 
logger’s camp, near the head of Umbazookskus 
Meadows. 

We had looked into this camp on our way up, and 
liscovered three old pork-casks. These we meant 
to use for our vinegar, and to hold our pickles. | 
here are hundreds of old pork-barrels lying useless | 
it the lumber-camps, and very good, strong casks | 
they are, though they need to be thoroughly cleansed | 
with ashes. 

Ed thought he could draw these three casks all up | 
at once; but they had been left with brine in them, 
and proved so heavy that he took but two. 

It is astonishing how fast the sap will run froma 
great yellow birch. The sun shone warmly that 
The frost, too, had started in the tree-trunks. 
The sap actually ran from some of those birches in 
streams,—faster than we could boil itaway. <A good 
deal of it ran to waste before Ed arrived with the 
barrels. 

[ really think that some of the trees ran six or 
seven bucketsful each. Maples never yield sap so 
profusely. We got barely two pailfuls from the 
maple we had tapped. 

Next day, Vet set off for Chamberlain hay-farm | 
after more pork-casks. Ed and I cut wood and 
To make vinegar, we boiled three buck- 
etsful of the sap into one. 

Towards night, we rinsed out our kettle, and 
boiled down our maple sap to honey, which went 
well with our flour fritters. 

Vet brought a peck of shelled corn from the hay- 
farm that night. We put ashes in one of the pork- 
casks, and leached out lye enough to hull the corn. 
The next night, we had hulled corn and maple 
honey for supper. 

This was about the way we lived there for the 
next fortnight, during which time we nearly filled 
seven casks with boiled birch sap, ready to be turned 
into vinegar. 

Down at Murphy’s, they let us have the “‘mother’’ 
out of an old vinegar-barrel. There was a thick 
flake of it as large asa milk-pan. We cut it up and 
put a piece in each of our barrels, to “fetch” the 
soured sap into vinegar. 

In Cesar, we had read as far as the great battle 
between Czsar’s forces and the Helvetii. I remem- 
ber that Ed and I sympathized with Caesar, but Ve 
was on the side of the Helvetians. Ed had his turn 
at the book early in the morning, Vet and I later in 
the day; and we wrote it all out with a lead-pencil 
on bright pine shingles, split out of the same log 
from which we had made our sap-troughs. 

One morning, while Vet and I were gathering sap, 
and Ed was translating in the shed, he happened to 
look up, and saw a caribou cropping fir buds not ten | 
rods off. 

He dropped Caesar without any ceremony, and 
taking the gun, ran round through the cedars to the 
right, and got within four or five rods of the crea- 
ture. 

This was short range for our old musket, and the 
caribou didn’t run far before it dropped. It was a 
poor lean animal, however; but we dressed it and 
hung it in the shade of the cedars, back of our shed, 
intending to cut off the best portions as we wanted 
meat. 

It was now the 19th of April. The snow had set- 
tled from over three feet on a level, in the woods, 
to less than a foot, and there were bare spots in the 
clearing. A day or two after, however, there came 
an awful storm of snow and wind from the north- 
east. 


day. 


boiled sap. 


The wind roared in the woods; the snow was 


‘“‘That’s a pleasant visitor!’’ muttered Ed. 

We ducked down and began to dig round for the 
gun, which lay, loaded, under the bough-heap. Vet 
got hold of it and hauled it up. 

“Tt’s a starving catamount!” exclaimed Ed. 

Then we peeped up again, for the creature had 
suddenly stopped its cries. 

It had come up within four or five rods, and stood 
crouching in the snow and lashing its tail, its eyes 
livid with fury. I thought it had seen us and was 
certainly going to make a spring. Vet quietly 
cocked the gun. 

But it wasn’t us the ani- 
mal saw, for the next in- 
stant, it made a dart, and 
seemed to shoot like an ar. 
row at the carcass of the 
caribou, which, though still 
where we had hung it, was 
now half- buried in snow. 

With a growl, it seized 
and tore down the meat, 
then turned and bounded 
off, going into the snow up 


We didn’t like to kill ’em, they looked so helpless 
and innocent. So Vet tied them all three up in ‘his 
frock and carried them to camp, while Ed and I 
dragged back the caribou,—what was left of it. 

It was all we could do that forenoon to clear out 
the snow, cut wood and cook something to eat. We 
made a nest of dry bark and boughs in one corner 
of our shed, and tried to feed the kits on the juice of 
some of the deer meat stewed in our fry-pan. But 
they choked and made bad work in trying to eat it. 

The second day after we had brought them to our 
shed, one of them died. It 
was impossible to teach it 
to eat; but the other two 
pulled through, and in two 
or three weeks got so they 
would eat shreds of meat. 
They did not grow much for 
a long time, but soon came | 
to toddle round the shed 
and the fireplace. | 

We supposed they would 
grow savage, but they ort 
not; at least, they did not 
offer to bite or scratch. We | 
could play with them and 
stroke them, and they would 
lie in the sun and purr like | 
kittens. 

After they got a little 
larger, we began to shoot 
hares for them. 

All through the spring 
after that, as we read Cx- 
sar, tended our vinegar and 
rooted up greund for cu- 
cumbers, we had the fun of 

playing with these little cat- | 
amounts. 

About the first of June 
we began to be afraid they 
might stray off into the | 
woods, for they were now 
as much as six weeks old. | 
So we made thema covered 
pen of stout stakes driven into the ground, and | 
roofed over with poles and logs. | 

By the first of July they were as large as a good- | 
sized lynx, and had begun to look quite fierce. | 

And they began to have astonishing appetites, too! 
Hares grew scarce round there, we had shot so many. 

We had been thinking for some time that we 
might sell them. Ed said we must advertise in a 
Boston or New York paper; so one day we went | 
down to Murphy’s, and wrote an advertisement, | 
as follows: 
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SHOOTING THE PANTHER 


to its back at every jump. Vet snapped at the 
beast just as it sprang on the meat, but only the cap 
cracked. The priming was damp. 

“There goes our venison!’ Ed exclaimed, as our 
only hope fora breakfast that morning disappeared. 

“He won't go far before stopping to eat,” Vet 
said. 

Ed dug out the axe; Vet reprimed and recapped 
the gun; and we all three started after the creature, 
in the hope of getting the carcass of the caribou, or 
a part of it, away from the brute. 

The snow was fully three feet deep, soft and light, | 
but we wallowed on, following the animal’s track 
through the thick woods more than a mile, expect- 
ing to come up with it at every rod. It had gone at 
a leap all the way, eight or ten feet ata spring, drag- | 





“FoR SALE.—Two very handsome panther kits, a 
Tommy and a Tabby. For further particulars ad- 
dress Ed Martin, Head of Chesuncook, Maine.” 


This slip we put in a letter to the New York 
ging the caribou. | Herald, 
Finally, Vet declared he wouldn’t go another 
step, and turned back. But Ed took the gun, and | 
he and I kept on as much asa quarter of a mile | a venture, with a civil request to do what they could 
more, when we came to where the creature had | for us for that sum. 
gone under the root of a great basswood, which had Well, we none of us took the Herald, 30 we never 
been blown partly down. 

It was a dark hole, overhung with brush and 
snow. We came up within fifty or sixty feet, and 
threw clubs and shouted; at which the beast leaped 
out with a hideous yawl, and stood growling and 
lashing itself. 


the country. There were as many as twelve or fif- 
teen with offers from five dollars upwards, 
A certain F. Wood & Co., of New York city, of- 
fered us fifty dollars, if the kits were what we de- 
It was an old female panther, lean, hungry and scribed, That was the highest bid. We thought we 
savage. Not an inch would she move. 1 never saw had better take it; so we fixed slats on an old grain- 
a more ugly-looking brute. She kept snuffing and | box, got Tommy and Tabby into it, and took the box 








like fine flour, and the air was so full of it that we 
couldn’t see twenty feet in any direction. It wasa 
dark, dismal day. Many trees, particularly the firs, 
were twisted off, and fell, crashing, throughout the 
forest. 

It became so cold, too, that we almost perished in 
our bough-shed. For it was impossible to keep a 
fire, and the snow sifted down on us in showers. 
We wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and for 
thirty-six hours, burrowed in the heap of fir boughs. 

The snow covered us two feet deep in our camp. 
Even Cesar and the Helvetians were forgotten in 
the mute struggle to keep from freezing to death. 
We curled together among the boughs, and shivered 
it out. After the snow had completely buried us, 
however, we were not so very uncomfortable, and 
even slept part of the timé,—like bears in a winter 
den. 

At last, the storm lulled, the roaring died away, 
and then we rose up together and threw off the load 
of snow which had covered us. 

But it was night. Though very hungry, we were 
glad to euddle down under the boughs again and 
wait for light; the more so because there was a 
dearly chill in the air. 

Down there under the blankets, beneath the 
boughs, we gnawed our three remaining biscuits and 
Some scraps of meat, and then dozed again. 

By-and-by, I thought I heard a baby crying,— 
wailing and crying, oh, so piteously! It wailed so 
that, at last, I waked up. 

I knew where I was, then, and knew it was no 
baby. But it was a strange, plaintive noise, and not 
far off. I waked Ed and Vet, and we lay and list- 
ened to it forsome moments. Vet said that he, too, 
had dreamed that a baby was crying. 

The cries came nearer, and we; pushed our heads 
up through the snowy boughs to see what caused 
them. It was growing light then. We could hear 
the cries more plainly, too; a pitiful squalling and 
bewailing, out amongst the cedars. While we were 
Staring, a large reddish-gray, ugly-looking brute 


calue in sight, wallowing through the snow, 


licking her mouth. We had disturbed her in the | down to Murphy’s. 
midst of her feast. There we made arrangements to have them fed 

“Now stand by with the axe, Johnny!’ whispered | and carried to Guilford. Thence the box was for- 
Ed. 

The gun was charged 
with nine or ten buck- 
shots. Ed let them go 
point-blank at the crea- 
ture’s front, and I as- 
sure you I was not sor- 
ry to see her keel over 
when the charge struck 
her. 

She did not utter a 
sound, except to pant 
| and wheeze, though it 
| was five or ‘ n minutes 

before she was dead. 

The deer carcass lay, 
| partly eaten, just un- 
der the edge of the 
root. There was a mass 
of leaves, brush and 
dry grass, farther back. 
Ed got a pole and 








poked it over, and then GOING TO THE CAMP. 
we heard something 


stirring among the dry stuff. | warded to F. Wood & Co., and a letter was sent to 

“TI thought there’d be cubs!’ Ed exclaimed. | apprise them. 

We both crept in, and soon uncovered them. | 
Just then Vet came. He had heard the gun, and | to see if Wood & Co. had written us. 
turned back. We pulled the kits out to the light | come. 
and looked them over. We waited another week, and Vet went down 

They had just got their eyes open, and looked a} alone. Still no letter. 
great deal like Maltese kittens, only larger. Their | 
eyes were blue, and they lay and quivered in the | anything from our pets. Neither of us went again. 
cold. | 

There were three, each gray on the back and white came to us one morning and brought a letter. 
underneath, with large heads and rather long tails. 

For a guess, I should say they might have weighed | 
three pounds apiece. 
have been more than eight days old. 

“What shall we do with ’em?’’ Ed asked, 





dollars. 


| shipped the sun. 


Neither of us knew anything about the charge for | 
such an advertisement, but we put in two dollars at | 


saw our advertisement in print; but in about a fort- | 
night letters began to come to Ed from all parts of | 


In about a week we went down to Murphy’s again | 
No letter had | 


Ed said we were cheated, and should never hear | 


Yet about three weeks after that a French boy 
Sure | 
enough it was from F. Wood & Co., saying the kits | 
had reached them, and had a check in it on the Cen- 
I do not think they could | tral National Bank of New York city for the fifty 





at Murphy’s, but we secured the money on it by 
sending it down to the Mt. Kineo House. 

This unexpected windfall was a very hopeful be- 
ginning to the real business for which we had come 
into the forest. 

(To be continued.) 
+o 
INFLUENCE. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 
On ocean’s wave in silent night, 
The lone bark leaves her silver light, 


So on my life’s dim ocean space 
Phe light of thy bright soul L trace, 


lhe silver ray the bark hath made, 
Shall soon in ocean’s billows fade, 
Thy influence ne’er shall leave my soul, 
While barks sail on or billows roll. 
Lyp1a M. MILLARD, 


o 
For the Companion. 
THE TIRED STONE AT CUZCO. 


Every boy and girl knows something about Peru, 
but few people know what a famous country it was 
hundreds of years ago, under the reigns of the Incas. 
Indeed, the civilization there was better than that 


| of the Spaniards, who conquered it, so far as re- 
| gards the government and well-being of the people. 


It was so well governed that there were no beg- 
gars, the land was equally divided, and the army 
was under the strictest discipline, and wonderfully 
well trained. 

There were fine roads and storehouses scattered 
through the kingdom, so that the soldiers could get 
fresh supplies of food and clothing while on the 
march, while the men who stayed at home, and the 
women, made the clothes and armor, and worked on 
the land, and took care of the sick and the children, 

There was only one religion. Everybody wor- 
Grand temples were built for this 
purpose, and houses built for the priests. The kings 
were called Incas,—the children of the sun,—and 
were worshipped with great reverence. 

When the Spaniards conquered Peru, they found 
fabulous quantities of gold, and silver, and precious 
stones. The Peruvians did not have any money, 
for when they wished to buy anything from their 
neighbors they exchanged something else for it, so 
all their treasure was used for ornamenting the tem- 
ples of the sun and the kings’ palaces. The walls 
were covered with gold, and emeralds, and pearls, 
and turquoises. 

But when the Spaniards saw the gold, they were 
only too ready to carry it away to Spain, and they 
destroyed most of the sacred buildings, and made 


| sad havoc when they found that the Peruvians had 


buried and hidden much of their wealth when they 
found it was likely to be taken from them. 

The conquerors never could be sure that there 
were not untold riches waiting for them under the 
pavements and in the walls, so they were ready 


| enough to pull the temples to pieces. 


There are a great many stories told of the immense 
wealth stored away in such places. Near the great 
Temple of the Sun at Cuzco there was a garden of 
gold, where all the trees and plants, large and small, 
were made of gold, beside many animals, and birds, 


and butterflies, and creeping things. 

At the great feasts in the temple every year new 
gifts were offered by the people to the sun, and there 
tool there that was not made of 
gold and silver, even down to the spades and hoes 
that the priests used. 


| was no article or 


Each of the temples in the different districts was 
decorated with gold in proportion to the wealth of 
the people. These workmen are said to have been 
very skilful, thfough they had the rudest of tools. 

| The people had no machinery. Even the women 
| had no scissors or needles, except long, sharp thorns, 


and so they did not sew much, and their needle- 
work was more like patching than sewing. 

They had some very strange notions. The women 
all had mirrors, but the men never looked into them, 
| as it was considered a most disgraceful proceeding. 
| When the sun set at evening, they thought it went 
| into the sea, and made a great dive under the earth, 
like a swimmer, so it could rise again on the next 
| day in the east. 

The government of the people was very strict. 
Almost every crime and wrong-doing was punished 
with death. 
once, 80 that the people were in great fear, and the 
executions were very few. 

The officers punished the children even for their 
childish naughtiness, and the father was punished, 
too, for not having taught his child to behave better, 

The land was divided according to law, and the 
people had fine gardens and fruit, and were very 
comfortable. 

There were canals everywhere to bring water for 
the crops, and in the great storehouses and grana- 
| ries. Beside the army supplies, they stored up grain 

to be used by the people in time of famine. 

All the old people, and widows, and little chil- 
| dren, were well taken care of, but nobody was poor 


The sentence was always carried out at 


who could work. 

The products and wealth of the country were di- 
vided into three parts, one for the priests and the 
worship of the sun, one forthe kings or Incas, and one 
for the people themselves. 

Every few years the armies of the kingdom 
| marched to some foreign province, where thre inhab- 
itants were invited to surrender quietly, and to be- 
come children of the sun, to worship and serve him, 
and if they refused, they fought them. After they 
surrendered, if that happened, they were treated 
kindly and given the same rights as the Peruvians, 
for they said their only object was to spread their 


We were jubilant. They wouldn’t cash the check , civilization among these heathen nations. 
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But there is a dark side to this picture of such 
an orderly, quiet government. The people were 
very ignorant, and were treated like children, 
having no right to decide things for themselves, 
and no chance of learning, and becoming more 
intelligent. 

Even the kings themselves in Peru could nei- 
ther read nor write, and it seems very strange 
that being so wise, ang 
so far in advance of their 
subjects in other mat- 
ters, they should not 
have made some ap- 
proach to a written lan- 
guage. 

They did not even use 
hieroglyphics, as the 
Mexicans did. However, 
they had an ingenious 
way of keeping records 
and counting by knots, 
which they made in 
threads and strings of 
different colors differ- 
ently arranged. The 
thing to which a string 
referred was known by 
its color. 





They took a census of 
the inhabitants of “the 
conntry just as we do, 
and they recorded the 
amount of the crops and 
the number of men in 


the army, and in al TNC 


these things their knots 


served them almost asaell as our books serve us. only monument of it that remains in literature is 


As forthe Tired Stone, think the story of that 
will teach you a good deal about Peru,—of how 
little worth human life was reckoned by the 
kings, and how that they had some way of doing 
almost impossible pieces of work which has been 
forgotten since. 

The Incas seem to have always kept their sub- 
jects busy enough, jadging from the ruins one 
can still see, and from the accounts written by 
Spaniards and travellers after the conquest. 

The grandest works which the Incas built to 
show their power and magnificence were the 
Temple of the Sun and the fortress at Cuzco. 

We should find it hard work with all our ma- 
chinery to put these great stones in their places, 
or to bring them from immense distances; but 
without iron or steel the people cut them from 
their quarries, and brought them over rotigh 
roads and through rivers. 

These stones are so perfectly fitted together 
that often you cannot pat the blade of a knife 
between them. They must have raised and 
lowered them many times, and the work of 
shaping them with black pebbles, which they 
used for hammers, must have been very slow. 
Sometimes they fitted great boulders together, 
the hollow of one being filled with another that 
rounded. 








The Tired Stone was one of the largest of 
on stones, but it never reached the for- 
tress; Indeed, that is the way it got its name. 
It is twenty feet long and 
fifteen feet wide, and it 
was left on the bank of a 
river half a mile from the 
fortress wall. 

The Peruvians say that 
owing to the hard work ft 
had in making the jour- 
ney, when it reached this 
point it could go no far- 
ther, and it was tired out 
and wept t@rs of blood, 
so they left it. . 

Most of it is under 
ground now, for the earth 
has been dug up about it, 
because there was a story 
that some of the Incas’ 
‘treasure was buried un- 
der or near it, 

The true story is, not 
that the stone got tired, 
bat the poor men who 
dragged it up hill and | 
down with ropes became 
tired and discouraged. It 
is said that many hundred 
Indians were sent to 
bring it to Cuzeo, and they moved it with great 
difficulty, as the road was rough and they had 
to cross many hills. 

Half the people hauled upon the cables in 
front, and the other half held it back, to keep it 
from slipping down hill and falling into places 
from which it could not be got out. 

But in one place it got away and rolled down a 
hill, killing and hurting hundreds of people. In 
spite of this, they dragged it on a little farther 


INCA’S 





to the aha where it is now, ‘and then es said 
it was tired, and left it to rest only too willingly. 

They were fifty years in building the fortress, 
and some say that it was never finished, for the 
Spaniards came just at that time, and destroyed 
and plundered it with all the other forts and 
palaces which the Incas had built. 

The people hid all the treasure they possibly 
could, and it is possible 
that much may still be 
undiscovered. There 
are still traditions of a 
great chain of solid gold 
which could never be 
found. The Spaniards, 
however, pulled up the 
pavements, and threw 
down the walls, and 
carried away many a 
ship-load of treasure. 

One of the captains 
had for his share the 
great golden image of 
the sun, the emblem of 
life and growth, which 
had been worshipped in 
the temple, and one 
night he lost it in gam- 
bling; and they still 
have a proverb in Spain, 
—‘‘He would play away 
the sun before dawn.” | 
The old-time wealth of | 
the Peru of the Incas 
A. seems like a vanished 

dream, and almost the 


the simple phrase, ‘‘as rich as Peru.” 
Saran O, JEWETT. 


— +e -_ —_—— 
PENSIONS. 


One of the most remarkable definitions ever 
given, was that of the word ‘‘pension” in John- 
son’s great dictionary. It is as follows: ‘‘An al- 
lowance made to any one without an equiv- 
alent. In England it is generally understood 
to mean, pay given to a state hireling for trea- 
son to his country.” 

There was some foundation for this definition, 
bat it does not apply at all to the pensions 
granted by the United States. These are, with- 
out exception, awarded to persons who have 
been soldiers or sailors, and have been disabled 
in the service, or to the widows and orphan 
children of such persons. 

Pensions are granted by general law. The 
amount allowed varies according to circumstan- 
ces. The soldier or sailor who has been totally 
disabled receives a larger pension than one who 
has still some use of his limbs, An officer re- 
ceives more than a private, and officers are pen- 
sioned according to their rank. 

In the case of the families of soldiers killed, 
or who have died of wounds or of disease while 
in the service, the amounts are proportioned to 
the number of dependent persons in each family. 
Upon proof being given to the proper officers, 
the pension is granted 
without any special action 
by Congress. 

The sum spent annually 
by the Government in the 
payment of pensions is 
very large. Before the 
war it was only one or two 
millions a year; but soon 
after its close, it reached 
one year almost. thir‘y- 
four and a half millious. 
Since then it has beccme 
gradually less. 

The widows of soldiers 
lose their pension on mar- 
rying again. Their chil- 
dren lose it on reaching a 
certain age; besides, death 
is always making havoc 
in the ranks of the pen- 
sioners, and few others 
are added to the roll to 
take their places. 

The annual payment on 
account of pensions is now 


set addresses. There is no Tribunein the Honse 


thousand dollars, a year. This sum was guidited e 
in the time of Queen Anne, who reigned from | 
1702 to 1714, and is a hereditary pension, to be | 
received by every Duke of Marlborough to the 
end of time. Ear! Nelson is another pensioner 
of the same class, the allowance having been 
made to his relative, the naval hero, and to all 
who should afterwards bear the title. 

Pensions of this class are not now granted, but 
all public officers who are retired after long ser- 
vice receive an annuity during the rest of their 
lives. 

Nor is this all. Officers in the civil service of 
Great Britain are appointed for life, not, as with 
us, for a term of years. 

If, therefore, Parliament abolishes an office, it 
gives a pension to the person thus deprived of 
employment. A very striking instance of this 
sort may be mentioned. 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who was in office 
fourteen years towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, enriched one of his nephews by conferring 
upon him several offices with good pay, but no 
work. Parliament afterwards abolished these 
offices, and from that time forward the pensioner, 
the Rev. Thomas Thurlow, received allowances 
amounting in all to eleven thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-nine pounds, or about fifty- 
nine thousand dollars, a year from the Treasury 
for doing nothing. 

The first of his three offices was abolished in 
1831, and the last in 1852, and Mr. Thurlow did 
not die until near the end of 1874. 

If the practice of granting pensions for other 
than military service is adopted, the temptation 
is strong to reward party activity, so that a strict 
refusal to extend the system is the only safe way 
to aveid that class of political corruption. 

ee 
PRAYER. 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not holy hands in prayer 
Both for themselves and those they call their friends? 
For 80 the whole round earth is, every way, 

Bound by gold chains around the feet of God. 


TENNYSON. 
——__-—o- 
CONVERSATION THE BASIS OF 
ORATORY. 


The debates in the French and English Legis- 
latures indicate, by their different styles, the 
striking difference which exists between the two 
nations” ideas of Parliamentary government. 

The-Prench love and are inclined 
to govern the nation by oratory. Therefore, 
their Chamber. of Deputies has, as its principal 
feature, & rostrnm, called the Tribune, whence 
the members deliver long orations. 

The English, on the other hand, are averse to 


of Commons. Any member who wishes to take 
part in a debate rises from his seat, catches the 
Speaker’s eye, and begins a talk. If he delivers 
an effective speech, such a one as the Honse 
listens to, itis because he exhibits what it con- 
siders the highest style of eloquence,—animated 
conversation, 

The House of Commons is a Parliament,—that 
is, a talking-place, wherein the nation’s business 
is transacted, for parliament comes from the 
French parlement, and that from parler, to speak. 

If a member would gain the ear of the House, 
he must talk to rather thah address it. Conver- 
sation, and not oration, must form the basis of 
his speech. He is one of a body met to transact 
business, and he must conform his speaking to 
the character of the assembly. 

‘First, and last, and everywhere,” said Mr. 
Canning, one of the foremost of Parliamentary 
debaters, ‘“‘you must aim at reasoning. Orna- 
ment in debate, if it come at all, must, come as 
without consciousness. If you could be eloquent, 
you might at any time, but not at an appointed 
time.”’ 

Barke could never adapt himself to this un- 
written law of the Honse of Commons. He 
failed as a debater, for his speeches were politi- 
cal essays. When, to give effect to his declam- 
ation against the atrocities of the French Revo- 
lution, he drew a dagger from his. breast and 
threw it on the floor, the Honse, instead of 
being horrified, burst into laughter. 

Erskine, the greatest of English advocates, 





WIFE. rather more than twenty- 
seven millions. The bill 
recently passed by Congress for the payment 
of “arrears of pensions” will make a large ad- 
dition to the sum mentioned. 

Other Governments have not been so strict as 
ours in limiting pensions to military and naval 
veterans. The practice of Great Britain is as 
little open to criticism as that of any other na- 
tion, but even there gross abuses exist. 

The present Dake of Marlborough enjoys a 


persisted in addressing the Honse as if it wasa 
jury. So did Jeffrey, the lawyer and essayist. 
The Honse heard them patiently two or three 
times, and then, when either rose to speak, went 
out to dine. 

Pitt, though a youth of twenty-three, caught 
the ear of the Honse. by his first speech, and 
held it for twenty-four years. 

Young men, if they intend to become debaters, 
should cultivate a Parliamentary style of speak- 
ing. For a style which is backed up by centuries 
of Parliamentary experience is likely to be the 








pension of four thousand pounds, or twenty 


If we mistake not, this familiar, animated 
style, which confines the speaker to finent, clear, 
earnest conversation, save when he is eloquent 
because he cannot help being eloquent, is grad- 
ually, but surely, becoming popular with Ameri- 
can churches and audiences. 

It is the oratorical basis of Mr. Phillips's 
speeches and Mr. Moody’s sermons. Our great 
advocates “‘talk’’ to the jury; third-rate lawyers 
“orate” to the spectators in the court-room. 
The most effective debater heard in the United 
States Senate for years was William Pitt Fes- 
senden, of Maine, He never made “a set 
speech;”” he simply “talked”? about the question 
under discussion, and about nothing else. 
Dr. John Hall and Dr. William Taylor, of 
New York, are great “‘conversers’”’ on religious 
themes. Neither of them are orators, but their 
churches are crowded. Mr. Beecher’s sermons 
are the “talks” of what Bacon calls ‘“‘a full 
man.’ He is the least effective when he slips, 
as he sometimes does, into oratory. 
One of the greatest speeches ever delivered on 
this continent was that of Mr. Lincoln at Get- 
tysburg. It was the solemn, pathetic, prophet- 
ic, five-minutes’ talk of a burden-bearing pat- 
riot to his countrymen. Who remembers Ever- 
ett’s long, eloquent oration, delivered on the 
same occasion? 
A api Nes ann eS 

GOSSIP ABOUT THE WAR. 

A few volunteer officers, Confederate afd Fed- 
eral, now gone back to private life, were lately giv- 
ing personal recollections of the war. Itis a pity, 
by the way, that so few of these details are preserved 
for our children. They would give flesh and blood 
to the bare skeleton of history. 

“The. terrible struggle had its humorous side,” 
said Capt. A——. ‘There were the mistakes of the 
newly-fledged officers, the majors, captains and lieu- 
tenants, who but a few weeks ‘before were grocers 
or lawyers. The, story of the) Brigadier-Genera! 
who, when appealed to for orders in the thickest of 
the battle of Bull Run, pulled out his little book 
with, ‘Let’s see what Hardee says about it,’ may 
not have been true, but I know a Colonel who, when 
called upon to drill his regiment, wrote the words 
of command on his shirt-cuff.”” 

“The men themselves made jokes in battle or in 
prison,” said an ex-Confederate. “The American 
love of fun is indomitable. I r ber a Ken- 
tuckian, Hume, who was a prisoner with me in ’61, 
whose pranks kept the whole of us from despair. 

“We were in a village in Ohio waiting transporta- 
tion to Fort Delaware. They put us in the pens of 
the county fair-groand, and a company from Michi- 
gan, principally made up of farm-boys, guarded us. 
Some of them used to stare in at ‘the Rebs,’ evi- 
dently uncertain whether we were quite human. 
One day our Kentuckian beckoned to the most anx- 
ious of his guards, a green country lad. 

“‘Couldn’t you get me a nice fat baby?’ he whis- 
pered, confidentially. ‘I haven’t had a broil since 
I left home.’ 

“*To eat? A baby!’ 

“Come, don’t stare so; be neighborly, Get me a 
good fat one.’ 

“ ‘Are you—are the Rebs cannibals?’ 

“ ‘Oh, perhaps the majority of the men prefer baby, 
but I shouldn’t object to a plump young man my- 
self,’ with a ferocious stare at him. 

“The lad looked at him with staring eyes, and soon 
after left guard. The next day Hume, who had for- 
gotten his stupid joke, called to a little girl of five 
going by, and was talking to her through the bars, 
when a bullet whizzed past his head. 

“*Down with the man-eaters!’ shouted the Michi- 
gander, who had fired the shot. His officers, aston- 
ished at his conduct, could scarcely drag him off.” 

Among other reminiscences was that of a Confed- 
erate who had seen Theodore Winthrop fall at Great 
Bethel. “He leaped upon an unprotected height,” 
said the officer; “and so daring was the act, and so 
gallant the figure, that when he reeled and fell a cry 
burst from our ranks.” 

— 4+ - 
FROM TOWN TO COUNTRY. 

At the close of the war, hundreds of negro field 
hands crowded into the suburbs of Richmond, Va., 
and are there still,—idle, drunken, and the ready 
prey of any di which attacks them. 

About the same time, a poor mulatto woman, with 
her two boys, not having confidence in the statement 
that “old mars” could not claim her again as a slave. 
“refugeed” to Haywood County, North Carolina, 
There, with a few dollars which she earned and 
saved, she bought five acres of waste land. She 
fenced it in, ploughed and planted it, and built a lit- 
tle cabin with her own hands. To-day, she has a 
snug little farm, sends her boys to school, and lives 
by her industry in comparative plenty. 

If the hordes of idle white men who crowd the 
tenement-houses in our Eastern cities, idle, suffer- 
ing, often starving for want of work, would follow 
poor Betty’s example this spring, and fence a few 
acres of land in the country, their industry, like 
hers, would in a year or two, make their lives a 
blessing to themselves and others. 

The emigration from town to country during the 
last year has been unprecedented, as to numbers, 
in the history of the country. There is yet room in 
the virgin forests of the North, and the Weat, and 
the South, for the homes of millions of familfes. 














most effective for the discussion of public affairs. 


Many churches have formed associations to aid poor 

















soe, to ernlgpstioysin even dh cinetay take & winst 
form. 

The Friends—who always help men to help them- 
selves,—have just started such an association in 
Pennsylvania. It is a stock company, with from 
$50,000 to $100,000 capital. 

They propose to purchase land in the West, this’ 
spring, lay it out in farms, build school-houses and 
churches, and sell it, for the space of one year, at 
cost price, to actual settlers. Each deed contains a 
perpetual prohibition against the sale of liquor. 
Such aid as they deem advisable will be given to 
emigrants. 

The offer of such by capitalists for the 
drainage of the towns into the pure life of the coun- 
try, is an exhibition of Christianity that is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. 

—_-+—_+or— 
IMPRISONING “A SURPLUS CHAR- 
ACTER.” 

“No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 

That opinion would have been intensified if the 
“man” had lived in Scott County, Mississippi, forty 
years ago. He would have found the law very com- 
mon, and its administration as rough as it was ready. 

If a man was believed to be guilty of murder or 
horse-stealing, crimes equally heinous in that sparse- 
ly-settled district, the citizens relieved the county of 
an expensive trial, by hanging him forthwith. Sub- 
stantial justice, however, was generally meted out, 
and the proceedings, if irregular, were orderly. 

Sometimes the “squire,” who, not unfrequently, 
was also jailer and tavern-keeper, took upon himself 
authority which no disciple of Blackstone woult 
justify. 

A distinguished lawyer visited Hillsboro’, the 
shire-town of Scott County, on business, some forty 
years ago. Walking by the jail, he saw through the 
grating a prisoner, who beckoned to him. Through 
his chattering teeth—for it was in winter—the man 
protested his innocence of any crime. He did not 
even know why he was in jail. “© 

The lawyer’s sympathies being aroused, he sought | ; 
the “squire,” at whose tavern he was stopping, and 
asked to see the warrant on which the man had been 
committed to jail. 

‘Well, you see,” said the squire, scratching his 
head, “there aint ne warrant.” 

“No warrant?” exclaimed the lawyer. “What's 
he charged with?” 

“There aint no charge.” 

“No charge? Why, then, did you commit the man 
to jail?” 

“Well, you see, he’s a sort of doubtful character, 
and so I put him in on suspicion.” 

“On suspicion of what? Has any one been killed 
or robbed, or lost a horse, or hog, or cow?” 

“No, no. Nothing of that sort. But then, you 
see, he is a kind of surplus character, circulating 
about, and not very agree’ble at that.” 

“You let that man out, or I'll get a writ of habeas 
corpus, and take him out, and sue you for false im- 
prisonment,” said the lawyer. — 

The squire, who had never heard of that formida- 
ble writ, was frightened. If the lawyer “wouldn’t 
get that heb his carcass,” he would let the man out 
as soon as his son came home. He had rode off 
twelve miles to get some butter for the lawyer’s din- 
ner, and had the key in his pocket. 

In a few hours, the poor jail-bird was let out, and 
given a hearty meal at the lawyer’s expense. He 
was one of those simple “ne’er-do-wells,” and he 
hung round his deliverer as if he felt secure only in 
his presence. 


tHhod 
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POPULAR WITH THE BOYs. 
Gen. Gage became a great favorite with the Bos- 
ton boys in the winter before the Battle of Lexing- 
ton. The soldiers had interfered with them in their 


sports on Boston Common, and the boys, in indig- = 


nation, sent a committee to ask redress from the 
General. He heard them patiently, treated them 
with great kindness, and promised they should be 
unmolested. They voted him a true gentleman, 
even if he was a Britisher. 

The Marquis of Lorne, the new Governor-General 
of the Canadas, is growing popular with the Mon- 
treal boys fora similar reason. A policeman, in a 
peremptory way, ordered them to leave a pond 
where they were skating, because the Governor-Gen- 
eral was coming down to skate. They didn’t see it 
in that light, and told their grievances very elo- 
quently to a gentleman who happened to come 
along. He sympathized with them warmly, advised 
them to go back, and skated with them, joining | thro: 
heartily in all their sports. The enthusiasm of the 
boys was unbounded when they found that their 
new friend was the Governor-General himself. 

Ba ee a > Wr aieae>  act 
A BENEVOLENT MAN. 

ie of the old divines defined virtue as love to 
being. They insisted, therefore, that only he who 
loved God and man could be truly virtuous. A 
similar test was applied by the late Rev. Dr. Fuller, 
of Baltimere, to those who professed themselves 
Christians. To be a Christian, in his judgment, in- 
volved the surrender of the heart, and the conse- 
eration of talent, influence, property, to the Lord. 

Once when a friend was relating the remarkable 
religious experience of an acquaintance, Dr. Fuller 
interrupted him with the question,— 

“But what did he do or give for the cause?” The 
rule by which he judged others governed his own 
actions. 

Just after the close of the war, he met on the street 


derful tones of Dr. Channing’s voice. He said: 


slender, abo: t a hundred pounds of flesh during the 
last years of ‘is life being the 
ment of this :aighty soul. 
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sufferings of his mother and family in the South. 
An hour or two afterwards he called on the gentle- 
man, and laying a handful of notes on the table, 
said, “This has just been handed me by my treasur- 
er; take it, and send it to your family.” 

The gentleman protested, but Dr. Fuller rushed 
out of the house, leaving the hundred dollars be- 
hind him, 

On another occasion a woman applied to him for 
aid. Her tears drew from his pocket-book a con- 
siderable sum. She turned out to be an impostor, 
and some of his clerical friends joked the doctor 
about the ease with which the woman had deceived 
him. 

“Oh, you hard-hearted creatures!” he replied. 
“T had rather lose my money than not be moved by 
a& woman’s tears.” 

+ —-—- ~+r- ——$$—$———— 


DR. CHANNING’S VOICE. 
A lady, refined by culture, apprehends the excel- 
lency suggested by Shakespeare,— 

“Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low,—an excellent thing in woman,” 
Musicians, who have studied the varieties of sound, 
say that in nature or art there are no tones compar- 
able with those of the human voice; and doubtless 
not a few of our readers can recall voices which re- 
minded them of Milton’s lines on Raphael’s tones,— 
“The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charmingly left his voice, that he aw 
Thought him still speaking, still stood wed to hear.” 


In a recent discourse, Dr. Bartol spoke of the won- 


Channing was an insignificant figure, short and 


rment and instru- 
In the desk, however, he 
was of commanding height. 
Where was the hiding-place of that marvellous 
voice? one of the three most eloquent, says Emerscn, 
that he ever heard. He spoke with an habitual 2a 
ing inflection rather than which 
ra every listener to the skies; soft yet emaible, 
Iting yet r t, clear when it whispered, gnd 
clarion when it rang. He told me that with speak- 
- for many years new tones had been developed 
is voice. 
"One day at his home an unbeliever complained of 
Christ’s denunciation of the Pharisees as too severe. 
Se the book, turned to the passage, and 
read the “Woe upon woe!” in his way, 80 solemn, 








baker knew infinitely more of botanical science— 

ay, ten times mo: I did, and that there were 

only some twenty or _— British plants that he 
not collected. 


Some he had obtai 





as 
purchased, bu’ ase rtion hed been accu: 
mulated by his own indeetry in his native coun ity of 
Caithness. These specimens were all i arranged in 
most beautiful order, with their 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 


ta, some he had | “ren, attributed to other causes, is ocoasioned by. Wotins, 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 





and habitats. 
————_+@2———- — 


A WOMAN MAKES A WAR, 
According to the following story in the London 
Truth, the ex-Empress Eugenie is responsible for the 
Franco-Prussian War: 
It seems that Marshal Lebeeuf declared to the Em- 


peror, in presence of the Empress, that’ the army 
was not Mafengy 4c the Empress “fired up,” 
and with flas! pon + yey om 

“A French to be ashamed to use 
such craven ! 

The Marshal bowed, and without a word left the 
room. In the ante-chamber he immediately wrote 


his r ation, but the Emperor followed y per- 
suaded him not to tender it. What followed we know. 
Truth declares that this is Lebeuf’s own version of 
the matter, and that he iswill. to this day that | 
he went to war against his wi 


ReMi ear eer? 
COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 4. 
The wide-spread interest which our prize-compe-} 
tition has created is a very encouraging feature in 
this department of the Companion, and we should 
be still more gratified if a larger number of com- 
petitors entered the field. It will do each one good | 
who tries, no matter whether successful or not. 
Many in sending articles write that they do not 
expect to win. This is a mistake; they should ex- 
pect to win, but be prepared to lose. Gvod work 
can be done only by expecting success. 
All competitors must be under twenty years of 











age, and subscribers to the Comj Ives, 
or some other ber of the h hold 
8 ful titors will receive prizes for the 





on or before May 1, 1879, and addressed, “Assistant 
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ible injury to the most delicate child, This valuable 
éombination bas been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 
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cherche of perfumes. 
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articles specified below, which must be submitted | at once and often 
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OUR YOUNG DAYS 


soon pass away, but our teeth may be kept intact and 
white for many a year by the aid of SOZODONT. So, 
preserve and beautify them with that peerless tooth-wash. 
If they begin to show signs of decay use SOZODONT 
. Rely upon it, and they will be rescued 





Editor, YourH’s COMPANION.” 
Fifteen Dollars for the best panel 


still life (game of any kind) in oil, on w or card- 
board. 


For the best mechanical draft of a horizontal 
engine we offer a miniature working model of a 





gracious and calm. 

“Oh,” said the infidel, before the recitation 
stopped, “if He spoke in that tone, my objection is 
withdrawn.” 

Henry Clay’s voice was called a band of music, 
Webster’s was a trumpet, Channing’s a harp. 
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AMUSING INCIDENT. 
A good talker is generally delighted when he finds 
a good listener. If the list is 80 as only 
to nod and smile while the talker harangues, then 
he is a most intelligent gentleman—in the talker’s 
opinion. A good story is told of ex-Gov. Magoffin, 
of Kentucky. 


Recently, in making the journey from Cincinnati 
to Lexington, he shared his seat with a bright-eyed, 
leasant-faced gentleman. The Governor, after a 
‘ew commonplace remarks, to which his companion 
smiled and dded assent, br hed into a descrip- 
tion of the scenes that he had witnessed in different 
parts of the country, grew eloquent over the war, 
and told thrilling stories of his battles with the Ind- 
ians in the North-west. 
The hours slipped rapidly away, and when the 
train was nearing Lexington, the two exchanged 
cards, and parted with a cordial shake of the hands. 
The Governor drove to an inn, and to a number 
of friends he remarked that the ride had never 
seemed so short before. 

“Then you must have had pleasant company 
‘ ra 


“You are right. I met a gentleman of unusual 
intelligence. e conversed all the way over. I 
never was brought in contact with a more agreeable 
man.” 


Indeed! Who was he?’’ asked his friends. 
“Wait a minnte; I have his card,” and the Gov- 
ernor felt in his pockets, and produced the bit of 
board. “His name is King. 

“Not Bob King?” shouted a dozen in one breath. 

“Yes, gentlemen, Robert King; that-is the way 
the card reads,” was the reply. A roar of laughter 
a Go Bob King is deaf t. 

se vernor, as as a post. 
He vas bach deaf and dumb! 8 


tah) 








cia eas Sess aS 
THE KISS OF DEATH. 


described her as a martyr to motherly love: 


There is something wondrous 
of her death. The physicians who permitted her to 
no circumstances whatever, to be tempted to 

embrace. Her admirable self-restraint guard 
through the crisis of this terrible complaint in 
safety. 

She remembered 


same quite a youth, the death of his youngest sister, 
to whom he was devoted! sstnched., 
80 overcome with misery at the 
las} in her arms, and thus s 
kiss of death. 
oa i 
WHAT A BAKER DID. 


J 


while earning his bread by hard work, made himseif 


thus spoke of this baker in a public address: 
I became better acquainted with this dis- 
man, and was adm into his sanctum, 

—w 


‘ew were to enter,—I found there 
basts of Byron, of Sir Walter Scott, and other great 
al and beau- 





a gentleman who told him a pathetic story of the 


In Lord Beaconsfield’s speech in the House of + AH mao Sepuregtod apgp Biv 23 Flater is Ata 
Lords on the decease of the Princess Alice, he thus : a 
iteous in the cause | must be sent by express, purchaserto pay 
watch over her suffering family enjoined her, rag 
ed her 
and observed the injunctions of 
her physician, but it became her lot to break to her 
The boy was 


tated mother 
e received the 


Robert Dick, a baker in a small Scotch town, 


horizontal engine, seven-eighths of an inch stroke, 
valued at ten dollars. 


Five Dollars sal the best-carved bread-plate, 
design strictly original 
Five Dollars for the best fret-saw eth or pho- 
tograph-holder, original design. 

Five Dollars for the best pair of worked or em- 
broidered table-mats, any material. 


Five Dollars for a set of the best original designs 
for eotton print in water colors. 


Five Dollars for the best story or adventure, 
not less than six or over ten pages common note- 
paper. 

Five Dollars for the best dialogue for school 
exhibition, from six to ten pages common note- 
paper. 

All articles must be strictly original. 

All subscribers who intend to compete must send 
for a copy of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp. 
Address “Assistant Baiog, Youtu’s ComMPaNIon.” 








Conbintes Fluting Machine. 





Most Fiuting Machines, no better than ours, sell from 
three to four dollars each. This one has been man- 
ufactured in very large numbers in order to bring 
the price as low as possible. It is as well made as the 
best. The rollers are nickel plated, and the rest of 
the machine is hand ly or ted with gold stripes 





of these machines can do fluting for the whole neighbor- 
hood. Price, with two sets of irons and tongs, ®2. It 


express charges. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





Thorne’s Portable Cooker. 





This is the most convenient and best Portable Cooker 


from i 


ig ruin. 


as LS ea Radian, Preaaiiiaiatesta kee: 


TRY IT 


If they are once destroyed, it will 
not, of course, restore them, but their less may be pre- 
icture of vented by a timely use of the wholesome and highly- sanc- 
tioned fragrant SOZODONT, which is the people’s fa- 
vorite. 








THEY ALL DO IT! 


sent Rnd Bo gy hom PRESS. 


oe $13. 

c oreMBta RANT Peed ie inx- 
ing, from 
of a $250 Press. Presses from 
Stam: 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, 


$25 to $56; w ill do the work 
for catalogue. CURTIS & 


Mass. Established 1847. 





GREAT OFFER FOR THIS MONTH. 
PIANOS ORGANS, at ERERAORD RDINAIY 


Ow 
» of — hey: 3 sets =. Ban oy aoa 
ler od 0. 7 Octave 
orn ee WOOD P PIANOS #1 So. 71-3do. $140. 
do. $150, warran X. years. GENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated catalogucsimatiod. Mus 
sicat half price. HORACE TERS & SONS, 


Manf’rs and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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Price List. 


SORRENTO ‘oO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Send for 
GEO. A WAY FY CO., Hartford, Conn. 





TAKIG 


ures, etc. Those w. 
with aa system. 


Toe AFY with Phonograp! 


—s and Gentle- 

easily learn to 
an ae fee <oay es lect- 
ography 


Lessons given by mail. Send 


stamp for ‘ireular. 
pie" WILBUR Q, COOPE WILBUR 0. © Q. COOPER, New Haven, Conn. 
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d. F. Ingalls, fs! a 


we have seen. It is especially adapted for cooking in the | cents. D 


Army and Navy, for Tourists, Sportsmen, Laboring Men, 
Travelling Men, Railroad Men, and for the sick-room. It 
will cook meats, eggs, oysters, boil water, make tea and 
coffee, as well as a cook stove. Itconsistsof one Stove 
with four Serew Top Burners and perforated support, 
one Fry Pan, one Coffee or Tea Dish, (large enough to 
hold two cups,) one Knife, Fork and Spoon. The seven 
pieces packed in one box, 53%{x13¢ inches, and sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Address 


Perry Mason & Co. 











41 Temple Place, Gillon: sin: 
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that wr 
A pata mat since, with thought unmixt, 


U the smoothing of a tress, 
Now! sparkled soft with 


“Why not, why not?” 
Out of the gay exultan' 
The sweet wild innocence of youth ; 
“Why not for me, for forsooth, 
And such as me the world be made, 
For me its glories all arrayed ? 
“For since the world and life begun, 
What measures have not run 
Th all the strains of minstrelsy 
In of me, and such as me? 
“For youth and beauty in its da; 
Has ruled the world and will fot ays, 
One, greatest of them all, has sung 
In verse that through the world has rung. 
Pa hay ty my da: 
‘o take y 
From tivo 
For me, for me and 
Gay laughter rang through every word, 
And yet the ter there 
ing play,— 
very day,. ° 


A something more than 

Just sweet sixteen that 

She half believed in sober truth, 
sweet insolence of youth, 


the 
til ter hee a foolish maid, 
The world’s gay glories were array. 
ORA Perry. 


she lightly cried, 
ie 
ie, 


to live and reign, 
leave the pain 
, that’s made for me, 
such as me!” 


For the Companion. 
AN AGED INVALID. 

The really good -for-nothing people in the 
world are those who neglect their own abilities 
and the opportunities that lie before them,—not 
those whom misfortune lays aside from work. 
The teachings sent forth from the sick-bed of 
“The Dairyman’s Daughter” have been as ef- 
fective for good as the united voice of many 
pulpits. 

An aged lady, doomed to inactivity by many 
years of helplessness, often spoke of herself as a 
‘‘worthless piece,’’ and wondered why God pro- 
longed her stay in a life where she could be of 
no use to any one. 

She was not a complainer. She was a patient, 
trusting woman, who knew some of the richest 
secrets of comfort that heaven vouchsafes to 
mortals. But this was her mystery. It tried 
her that she still lived on when it would be so 
mach better to be away. 

Her home was a little betterthanacabin. On 
the outskirts of the parish it was built. She had 
few religious neighbors. Her pastor was the 
only one to whom she freely told her heart, and 
he knew better than any one clse that, though 
her life was a burden, to be y laid down 
when God’s time came, she eless had 
thoughts for others as well as for herself. 

During one of his visits, whon they had talked 
of the religious needs of her own neighborhood, 
she said to him, timidly,— 

‘Would you be willing to hold an evening 
meeting in my poor home? I do want to hear 
preaching and singing once more before I die.” 

“Yes, certainly,’ the ‘minister answered at 
once, ‘‘and I blame myself for not having thought 
of it before,” 

The meeting was appointed. When the hour 
arrived, there was quite a numerous gathering. 


for the occasion, and stood up, close 
by the invalid’s bedside, to give out his text. 





and women from longer distances began to come. 
The place became the centre of interest in the 
pastor's field of labor, and every evening he 


reaped a spiritual harvest. 

For more than a month the meetings were 
continued, and with the happiest results. The 
out-of-the-way cabin of that poor old helpless 
mother in Israel was the birthplace of many new 
and better lives. 

She had found out why God delayed her death 
so long. She soon passed away to inherit the 
‘*kingdom” promised in the text that for years 
had been her daily food. Her work was done, 


+> 
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WHAT A FARM-DEED INCLUDES. 


At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, Judge Bennet stated, in 
an address, what a deed of a farm includes. As 
some of the farmers’ boys who read our paper 
may be interested to learn a little of the law, we 
publish the judge’s remarks: 


Of course every one knows it conveys all the 
fences ge rag Sr the farm, but all. might not 
think it also included the fencing stuff, posts, 
rails, etc., which had once been used in the 
fence but had been taken down and piled up for 
future use again in the same place. But new 
fencing material just bought and never attached 
to the soil would not pass. 

So piles of hop poles, stored away, if once 
used on the land, have been considered a part of 
it; but loose boards or scaffold poles laid loosely 
across the beams of the barn and never fastened 
to it, would not be, and the seller of the farm 
might take them away. 

g trees, of course, also pass as part of 
the land; so do trees blownor cut down and 
still left in the woods where they fell, but not if 
cut and corded up for sale; the wood has then 
become personal property. . 

If there be any manure in the barn-yard, or in 
a compost heap on the field, ready for immedi- 
ate use, the buyer ordinarily takes that also as 
belonging to the farm; though it might not be 
so if the owner had previously sold it to some 
other party, and collected it together in a heap 


by. itself. 

Growing crops also by a deed of a farm 
unless they are exp’ y reserved, and when it 
is not intended to convey those it should be so 
stated in the deed itself; a. mere oral agreement 
to that effect would not be valid in law. 

Another mode is to stipulate that possession 
is not to be given until some future day, in 
which case the crops or manure may be removed 
before that time. 
As to the buildings on the farm, though gener- 
ally mentioned in the deed, it is not absolutely 
D they should be. 
iad ded of land ordinarily carrie all the bulla 
on belonging to , whether 
mentioned or not; and this rule includes the 
lumber and timber of or. old building which 
has been taken down or blown down, and has 
been packed away for future use on the farm. 
But if there be any buildingson the farm built 
by some third person, with the farmer’s leave, 
the deed would not convey these, since such 
buildings are personal property, and do not be- 
long to the land owner to convey. 

The real owner thereof might’ move them off, 
although the purchaser of the farm sup} he 
was buying and paying for all the buildings on 
it. His oe eee > such = would be 

the y selling the premises. 

an the buildings conveyed, of course, 
the window blinds are included, even if they be 
at the time taken off and carried to a painter’s 
shop to be painted. It would be otherwise if 
they had been newly purchased and brought into 
the house, but not yet attached or fitted to it. 
rods also go with the house, if a 

enough to have any on his 





i is 
house. ‘ 
A furnace in the cellar, brick or portable, is 
considered a } aoa the house, but an ordinary 
stove with a loose pipe running into the chimney 
is not, a . 
A TOUCHING STORY. 

This touching little story of kindness that 
came too late is well worth the telling, for it 
shows us the soft side of a rough heart. ‘The 
other day when a burly big driver of a coai cart 
backed his vehicle up to the alley gate of an old 
house in Detroit to dump out a ton of coal some 
children came out of the side door, and the driv- 
er beckoned them near and said: 

“ ‘Last time I was here one of the wheels 

to one An you. 

can’t stop- 
street.’ 





crushed a bit of a dog belongin 
I heard a great crying out, = 


to look out for 
2 ae 
watched h 


on 
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COMPANION. 


wiping away their tears and talk- 
ing in low tones. Dllver bat bn land os 
the closed coffin, and said,— 

“*T didn’t know it was I didn’t know 
he was lame and sick, God forgive me if I 
made sorrow for him!’ 

“The vehicle sent to convey the body to the 
cemetery drove eo at that moment, and the bur- 
ly man continued,— 

“Tf he was alive 'd buy him anything he 
could ask. I can do nothing now but carry him 
softly out.’ 

“He gently took up the coffin in his stoutarms 
and carried it out, his eyes moist and his lips 

uivering, and when he had placed it in the ve- 
icle he looked up at the driver in a beseeching 
way, and whispered,— 

“ “Drive slow; drive slow! He was a poor lit- 
tle lame boy!’ 

“The driver wondered, but he moved away 
slowly, and the coal cartman stood in the centre 


of the si and watched till he was off the cob- 
blestones. en, as he turned to his own vehi- 
cle, he said,— . 


to forgive me!’ ’’—Detroit Free Press. 


For the Companion. 


CONSTANCY. 


The doctor, merry-hearted man! 
Who never went away 

Without some sport with Jittle Madge, 
Spoke thus to her one day: 


“Come home and live with me; I want 
A little girl like you,” 


She gave him one half- itened look, 
Then quick to cael. 


Sen? will give Ring dolls pad books \y 
ni nya aa s 

She onlt'e <3 ; nad he 

More close to 


head and clung 
side. 





“Now tell me, Madge, why will yon not?” 

At last her words came tree — 
“Because God made me for 
And my mamma for me.” 
L. G. WARNER. 


s 
mamma; 


sa 
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A BIG SNAKE. 

Some seven or eight years ago the farmers liv- 
ing along the line of the Housatonic Railroad, a 
few miles back of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., were 
disturbed by a snake story. It was said that a 
large snake had his home in a dense swamp, 
from which he occasionally sallied forth to fur- 
nish a target for frightened hunters, who magni- 
fied his length until it became a varying quan- 
tity extending from twenty to fifty feet. Many 
were the stories told by those who had just 
missed killing the huge ophidian. Some of these 
a correspondent of the New York World tells, as 
the prelude to the announcement that the snake’s 
remains have been recently discovered. He 
writes: iia 
Early one morning the engineer of a nger 
train discovered a Jong black object lying across 
the rails. He shut off steam and whistled for 
brakes. While the speed was slackening, the 
engineer saw that it was the snake about which 
so much had been said. He pulled the throttle, 
intending, if possible, to cut it intwo; but just 
before the engine reached it, the end of the tail 
slid off the rail, and the snake disap; 5 

Four or five years ago, two men riding in a 
buggy along a road which skirts the swamp, say 
they saw the snake wriggling slowly across the 
road. They were certain that it was over twenty 
feet long. Parties were organized to hunt the 





reptile down without success. 
e cause of the disap ce of the snake 
for the last four years has a mystery, but it 


has been recently solved. 

Two men, named Kelly and Smith, went into 
the swamp with a sled to get a lead of wood. 
They came to a large button r which 
had fallen to the ground. It was and in 
— to handle it easily, they attem to saw 
it up. 

ey had sawed ey through one when 
suddenly the saw grated as though it struck 
a stone. pm aca Sage it was a curious place 
= mae stone, they plied their axes and split 

e tree. 

To their astonishment, the obstacles which the 
saw had struck proved to be bones. Then they 
opened the tree as far as they could find bones, 
some twenty-one feet, and the remains proved 
to be those of the monstrous reptile so often seen, 
but never captu 

The ribs measured six inches in diameter, and 
from that tapered down to smaller sizes. The 
tail of the snake was found imbedded in the 
upper part of the tree, and both men believe he 
went in backward. It is believed that the last 
time he was chased, some four years ago, he 
sought refuge in this tree, and never came out 

in. The bones and other remains have been 
and will be sent to the Society of 
, together with a history of the 


i 2 ee 
LIFE ON THE MOON. 
Astronomers have hitherto looked upon the 
moon as a dead star, whose mission was ended 


ages ago, when every form of living organism 
perished from off her surface. A few astrono- 
mers have, from time to time, disputed the cor- 
rectness of this view: 


The elder Herschel affirmed that on one occa- 





“I didn’t mean to, but I wished he had lived | narian surface. 


his son claim to have witnessed a lunar eruption 


Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the evening of the 12th 


at 
of last November. 
Mr. Hammes is an whose familiarity 


observer 
with the phases of the moon is beyond 


= . ques- 

He describes the phenomenon as resembling 
in color and visibility the ordi mountain 
scenery of the moon. son the 
same eruption, although in tne Aang eruptive 
streaks were than peared 
to his father. ee 


Professor Smidt, of Athens, has spent thirty- 
six years in making a map of the moon, and he 
knows every feature on its surface as well as or- 
dinary persons know the letters of the alphabet. 

An erw like the one described hard- 
ly take without leaving behind some mark 
of its presence, which the learned professor 
would not fail to detect. 

After all, the meee feo not be so dead ~ is 
yenerally imagined, stranger events have 

n substantiated on astronomical annals than 
the outburst of some pent-up volcano on the lu- 
8 ‘Providence Journal. 
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‘A DEAR DRINK. 


The custom of “treating” friends, and flipping 
cents forthe cost, is a pretty dear one, and in the 
following case was both laughable and dear: A 
travelling agent in a Detroit restaurant, says the 
Press, who felt too rich to toss pennies, took a 
gold eagle to flip with an acquaintance for his 
dram. A milk-woman came in with a lean old 
dog, just as the traveller gave his gold piece a 
toss, and the other fellow cried out, ‘“Heads!’’ 


The dog peat tees an oyster was being 
tossed up for his benefit, and he took measures 
accordingly. When the gold piece came down 
to a certain point, it was “taken in’’ by the d 
with neatness and despatch. One spring an 
one gulp did the business, and he looked around 
to see where the others were coming from. 

“Confound it! 1t brute has swallowed my 
ten dollars!’ cried’ the traveller, as soon as he 
could speak. 

i him!” shouted the three or four men at 
the ‘ 

“Who talks of killing my dog?’ inquired the 
woman, as she turned around. 

“He has swallowed my money,—my ten dol- 
lars! It was a gold piece, and he gulped it 
down! I must have it back!” 

“But don’t you dare to lay your hand on Tow- 
ser!’ warned the woman. “If you was\throw- 
ing money around, it wasn’t his fault,\and I 
won’t have him hurt!”’ 

“Tl buy him,—I’ll give you a dollar for him!’’ 
replied the agent. 

‘We don’t run to cheap dogs out on the Pontiac 
road,’’ said the woman, as she shook her head. 
“The price of that dog is fifteen dollars.’ 

‘“But—but—he’s got wy ten dollars.” 

“T can’t help that. If you want to buy him, 

you can kill him, but as long as he’s my dog, I'll 
— the law to any man who lays a hand on 
im! 
The traveller offered five, six, seven, and eight 
dollars, one bid after another, but the woman 
was firm, and corrugated iron was nowhere, 
compared to the wrinkles on the traveller’s face, 
as he saw the milk-wagon rattle away, and Tow- 
ser take his place under the axle-tree. 


+> 
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“CATECHISM DAY.” 


In a paper read before the New England His- 
torical Genealogical Society, Dr. Dorus Clark, 
now eighty years of age, described how the cat- 
echism was taught seventy-five yearsago. Tak- 
ing, for illustration, the town of Westhampton, 
Mass., he said: 


It was required by the public sentiment of the 
town of Westhampton to ‘ectly committed 
to memory and recited by all the children and 
— between the ages of eight and fifteen in 

meeting-house. 

These public recitations were held on three 
different Sabbaths in the summer of every year, 
at the close of the afternoon service. There was 
no disc in that war. 

The ch n stood shoulder to shouldcr in the 
broad aisle, the boys on one side, and the girls 
on the other, as far back as the lines could reach. 

As each was called, he stepped out and faced 
the minister, made his obeisance, and answered 
the —— without the slightest mistake. 

It formed as regular a part of the curriculum 
of the common schools as ‘“Webster’s Spelling 
of instructing the children thoroughly in {he Cat, 
0 e m thoroug’ the Cat- 
echism was for a cnt and a half 
after the val of the Mayflower. As to the 
says: 
was and is still that sobriety 
large, sound morality and unfeigned 
piety existing there to a wider extent than in 
any other community of equal size within the 
limits of my acquaintance. 

. one-third of the oa are 
urch, 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















For the Companion. 
TAKING CARE OF THE BABY. 


‘IT wish you could go to church to-day,”’ said 


the minister to his wife one Sabbath morning. . 


“I wish I could, indeed!’’ said she, looking 


down at the baby, with a half-sigh 


‘Don’t you think Tunie might take care of 


the baby? She’s a trusty child for her age,’’ 
said the minister. 


“Oh, I don’t know about leaving a baby six 


months old with® thild of eight, even if she is 
trusty.” 


“The church is so near, you could come ont if 


| can please him just as well as not. Give me the 


he cried much,’’ said the minister. 

‘*Yes,—if it were summer, and we could leave 
the windows open, I could sit near the church 
window, and should hear him, but in winter 
that won’t do.” . 

“They can set a chair out into the yard if he 
eries, and let you know” said the minister. 
“You can sit by the window and look out once 
in a while. I particularly want yon to hear this 
sermon on election,”’ 

So it ended in the minister’s wife going to 
church, leaving Tunie, and Marion, and the ba- 
by, at home together. 

It was safe enough, after all. Tunie was 
thoughtful and careful beyond her years. The 
church was just across the door-yard, on the 
east side of the house. The baby was fast 
asleep when the mother went away, and likely to 
remain so for at least two-thirds of the service. 

‘‘We'll have a little meeting till he wakes up,”’ 
said Tunie, when all the charges and directions 
had been given, and their mother had crossed 
over to the church, and they had seen her plam- 
colored dress disappear within the door. 

So they sang,— 

“«T am so glad that the Father in Heaven,’ ” 
to begin the meeting. oe 

Then Tunie said her verse, “ ‘Foxes have 
holes, and” birds ‘of the air have nests, bat the 
Son of man hath nct where to lay his head.’ ”’ 
That was instead of the Scripture reading which 
Tunie knew ought to come next. 

“Now you say yours,’’ said she to Marion, 
and Marion said, “ ‘Fear not, ’ittle flock, for it 
is your Farwer’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.’ ”’ 

“Now we'll sing, ‘I want to be an angel.’ ”’ 

“Oh,” said Marion, ‘‘you’ve left off somepin!”’ 

‘What?’ 

“Sayin’ pwayers,” said Marion. 

“Well,” said Tunie, with some hesitation, 
“well,—I think we better sing first.” 

*T don’t,’’ said Marion. ‘I don’t want to be 
a nangel, anyhow ‘nd not have no stockin’s on! 
I sh’d be cold! Sing,— 

“ ‘School is done, play’s begun 

Now we’ll have our laughin’ fun *” 
, “No,” said Tunie. “That isn’t a Sunday 
tune.”’ 

“Then sing,— 

“<T’m Capt. Jinks of the horse-merinks.’”’ 
“Oh, that’s worse still yet,’’ said Tunie. 
‘Well, I'm goin’ to sing it, ’tenny rate,’’ said 

Marion, beginning to sing very loud. 

Then Tunie knew that Marion was in one of 
her naughty fits, and when she was, nobody but 
her mother could do anything with her. Tunie 
was dreadfully afraid her loud singing would 
waken the baby, but knew if she said so, naughty 
Marion would sing twice as loud. 

So she set her wits to work to think of some- 
thing that might make her forget to be naughty. 

‘When mamma comes home, I think she’ll be 
pleased to find the room all tidied up,’’ said she. 

“T guess, when I’m done looking at these pict- 

ures, I'll set all the chairs in a row against the 

wall, and pick up everything off of the carpet, 
and sweep up.” 

Marion jumped up from the floor when she 

heard this, and began to set the chairs ina rew, 

and tidy up the room. Sheeven got the broom 
and swept the floor, or thought she did, which 
was just as well, since it was clean already. 

Thus she forgot all about her naughtiness, and 

the baby had his nap out. 

He did not wake till fifteen minutes of twelve, 
and then he did not cry for five minutes longer. . 
‘Mother’ Il be here in a few minutes, now, I’m 
sure,” said Tunie. “I guess we can keep him 
still. Hand me his rattle, Marion.’’ 


chair for mamma to come home. She said to 
set out a chair if he cried.” 
“But he only cries a very little bit, and we 


rattle, Marion.”’ 

“No, I m goin’ to set out the chair,” said 
Marion, tugging away at it with all her little 
strength. 

"No, you must not,”’ said Tunie. 
a very naughty girl if you do.” 
Now Tunie knew well enough that to call 
Marion a naughty girl made her a great deal 
more wilfal and stubborn, but the truth was, 
Tunie was losing her temper. And when peo- 
ple lose control of their tempers, they don’t 
often say or do the wisest thing. 

Marion still tugged at the chair, and had got 
it almost to the door, when Tunie had a thought 
that struck her as a very bright one. She laid 
the baby in the cradle, and running to the front 
door, locked it, and put the key into her pocket. 
Then, feeling very triumphant, she took up the 
baby again, and sat quietly down. 


“You'll be 





But there was to be no quiet for her now, for 


THE DOLL’S 


“Oh, you're so sleepy, dollie, dear, 
Yon can’t hold up your head! 

You've played real hard all day, and now 
*Tis time to go to bed. 

“T’ll sing to you, if you'll be good; 
So shut your eyes, and try 

To go to sleep. I’m sleepy, too; 
So by-low baby, by!” 

The nursery fire glowed warm and bright, 
And swaying to and fro 


For the Companion. 
CRICKET’S SUNSEAM. 


Cricket’s mamma was sick. At this thought 
the child often grew grave in the midst of her 
play, and asked when mamma would be better, 
Before Mrs. Flitner was well enough to go 
about freely again, there came a week of sharp 
east winds and rain. She felt that every day 
indoors was a loss to her, and it was, at least, a 
loss of cheerfulness. She complained, perhaps, 
too bitterly, of not having been able to drive out 
for so long a time, never guessing how her little 
child suffered in sympathy. 

“Tf it rain to-morrow,” she cried, at last, to a 
friend, “I certainly shall divide myself and go to 
buffets,”’ 

She” was lying upon the lounge at twilight, 
when she said this, while Cricket sat on a foot- 
stool, nestling at her side, with hand in hers. 
How could the little five-year-old know that this 
was only a quotation from Shakespeare? She 
heard the impatient tones, but she could only 
understand that the words meant something bad 
for her sick mamma, 

At bed-time the nurse found her leaning out 
of an open window, with the rain beating against 
her little face. When spoken to, she held up 
her hand as a signal for silence, and then, after 
a moment, allowed the window to be closed. 
But the nurse could not learn why she was so 
quiet. 

The next morning she burst into Mrs. Flitner’s 
room. : 





“No,” said Marion, ‘I'm goin’ to set ont a 











Marion kicked, and pounded the door, and cried, 
and then came and pulled Tunie’s clothes, and 
cried louder, till the baby was so scared that he 
screamed with all his might, and Tunie was quite 
sure she had made a mistake, _ 

‘You naughty girl!’’ said she, bursting into 
tears, “‘now I guess the chair’ll have to be set 
out in earnest, and mamma’!l think we can’t 
take care of the baby, and she can’t never go to 
meeting again! If you had behaved, we could 
have done it just as well as not. Take the key 
if you want it, and set the chair out, and mamma 
will come home, and I'll tell her all about it.” 

Marion took the key that Tunie threw to her, 
and trotted off to the front door. 

Tunie tried hard to quiet the baby, and soon 
succeeded, with the help of a lump of sugar, 
which she felt justified.in giving, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

But it took naughty Marion a great while to 
unlock the door, and when at last she got it 
open, and was carrying the.chair out into the 
yard, the people were just coming out of meet- 
ing. Joy ALLISON, 





For the Companion. 
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LULLABY. 


In her rocking-chair, the mother sang 
So tenderly and low; 

“Now rockaby, my baby, sweet, 
Upon the tree-top high. 

I wish I wasn’t quite—so—tired— 
But—by—low—baby—by!” 

Now softer sounds the lullaby, 
And dreamy shadows creep 

Over the little mother’s face; 
She’s sung herself to sleep! 


fins; you can go to ride. 
I’ve brought you.” 
“T need not go where, Cricket? And you have 
brought me a nice day? Is it you, my little 
one?”’ 
“Yes, mamma, itis me. Because last night I 
asked God to send me a sunbeam to-day; and 
the wind took my voice ’way up. And there’s 
sunbeams all over the sky; but that’s for me and 
you, mamma,” and she pointed to a flood of 
light pouring in between the window hangings. 
Dear little Cricket, your love and faith sent 
the sunbeams to your mother’s heart, if not to 
her eyes, And it is true that God at some time 
sends sunbeams to us all. If we were only 
childlike enough to know they were meant for us. 

FRANCES C, SPARHAWK. 

——--— +09 - 
TELL THE GOOD. 

Don’t call one of your schooimates ugly, an- 
other stingy, another cross, behind their backs. 
Even if they are ugly, stingy or cross, it does 
you no good to repeat it. It makes you love to 
tell of faults; it makes you uncharitable; your 
soul grows smaller; your heart loses its gener- 
ous blood, when you tattle about your friends. 
Tell all the good you know about them, and car- 
ry their sins in your own heart; or else tell them 
to God, and ask Him to pardon them. That will 
be Christ-like. If anybody says to you, “Oh! 
that Willis did such a nanghty thing!’ 
eall to mind some virtue that Mary possesses, 
and hold it up to her praise. For your own sake, 


See what a nice day 


mal; domestic fowl; roll of mus! 








“Mamma, mamma, you needn’t ‘go to buf- 


learn to make this a habit. 


y 
My fourth in fin 
My fifth ix rain, 
My sixth in run, but not in flow; 
My seventh in ham, but not in pork; 
My whole is a small city of New York. 
c. 


pose, and a 
That many a shell for its | 


1, A mythol 
told Ba ig 
and 
put 
2, The substance forming the elephant’s tusks. 
3, A benefactor. 
4, Ascended. 

b . mythological character who enthanted all 
who 


ww 


How are these two animals on the question of beer? 


fairs? 
When 


ae < 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first in money, but not in cash; 

My second in window, but not in sash; 
My third in orange, but not in plum; 

r, but not in thumb; 
¢ not in snow; 


T. @ 


BASKET OF BERRIES. 


mter’s tool; sheaf of 


large pe e bird; clear 
patch of sable HE. ony : 
3. 
TRANSPOSITION, 


A WATER BIRD, 


4. 


A funny fruit-seller advertised his wares by syin- 
bolical pictures. What berries were represented in 
bas 4 following list? 


; domestic ani- 


; lever; wreath of 


classical leaves; chessboard; table fish; a grave, el- 
derly man; snow storm; beak of a bird; swift-footed 
animal; wild beast of the Alps; winter landscape; 


summer sky; a 
E. L. E. 


I'ma very tall bird, and when through water stalk- 


ing. 
I’msure, “upon stilts you might think I was walking; 
littering substance you'll name; 
ing can claim. B, 


EASY LOGOGRIPH. 


,and I am a story. 


pose, and I am a meadow. 


5. 
SQUARE WORD. 


'_f © © @ 
_* © w@ « 
. 


» because 
8 of corn in his mouth. 


Entire, [ama dish. Behead me, and I am tardy. 
Behead and trans- 


i page ry of ary us was fore- 
ne © Wo ¥ 
the ants cainé to his Seas oon 


her by her sweet singing. 


TLLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





7. 
OHARADE. 
My whole is a useful list; 


y — a household a 
om » the least of the articles; 
y third from the woods you get. 





Conundrums. 


The 


curren 
order of merit would 
humor? 


of if she were in bad 


and an Seating, obbects? Clocks. 
What is news of the week? H reports, 
What is ae seus chiefly sold at most fancy 
ir. 
—ae to have fruit at sea? When 


remind 
ogy a 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Heron—Rhone, _ 

2. Answer to yphics, 1, on M). 
ty Ses 

D Neds Peed hand nah to ’ 
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The SuspscriptioN Price of the CoMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the! 
Postage by us. 


New oy aco can commence at any time during 
the ye: 

Tus Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 
quired by law 

PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks. or Drafts. 
WHEN N&SITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

REN EWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified Aad letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopp Allar ges must be paid. 

co 4 or the name of the Post-Office to which your 

sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Oks cules this is done. 

The date against your name on the ——— of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











CATCHING COLD. 

“Colds” are among the unsolved medical prob- 
lems. They used te be thought due to the suppres- 
sion of the excretions of the skin; but this takes 
place whenever the surface is exposed to cold, and 
often without harm, and colds are sometimes taken 
when only a fewsquare inches of surface are ex- 
posed. It is a fact, too, that men and animals may 
be varnished without producing the symptoms of a 
cold. 

Still, the ordinary medical view is that the passing 
off of effete matter from the skin being checked, the 
blood is altered in character. The corrupted blood 
then in its turn affects the heat-regulating apparatus. 

A cold is a slight fever. It begins with a chilly 
sensation, followed by heat. The fever runs its 
course in a day or two. Like other fevers, however, 
it may have various complications. Hence rheu- 
matic pains, headache, nasal catarrh, sore throat, 
eatarrh of the intestines, herpes labialis (eruptions 
around the mouth). 

Sweating, whether by medicines administered in- 
ternally or otherwise, is the main reliance for has- 
tening a cure. But the pores should be kept some- 
what open by warm clothing, or the heat of a warm 
room, for several days, during which there should 
be no exposure. 

—_——_@— —_ 
DID NOT SEE IT. 

“Can't see it’ has been counted (unjustly perhaps) 
among the slang phrases. It is wonderfally expres- 
sive sometimes, at any rate 

A young man and his girl sat near the front ata 
humorous Seog the other evening. The xo pom Be 
man carried his yy on one ye | it being fore 
into that position by the weight of half of a very 
a mg mustache, which was composed of a very few 

m one side, a very few more on the 
oteee on oe, of his nose. the witty lecturer had 
just finished convulsing his hearers with an account 
of a youth’s first shaving encounter with a barber, 
the young man leaned over to his girl, and whis- 
pered,— 

“That's true to life, bean tell you.” 

“How?” inquired the girl. 

“How?” he repeated in a whisper. “Why St ex- 
ethene that’s just the way I felt when I firs 
sha) 

“When was that?” she asked 
“Oh, before I raised my mustache!” he returned. 
“What mustache?” she asked 

mustache do you suppose?” he retorted, 


_“Why, Charlie,” whispered the girl, “I didn’t no- 


y 
" “Never mind what I Tmeent on exclaimed the youn, 
man between his clenched teeth. And he sta 
very hard at the lecturer all the rest of the evening, 
but somehow couldn’t see anything to laugh at.— 
Rockland Courier (Me), 
Scie cabeniliiibaiaieimtien 
ATTACKING A TARANTULA. 

The tarantula is the desperado of the spider fami- 
ly, and in Texas frequently attains the size of the 
hand. He makes his home in the open prairie, 
dwelling with his family in a nest concealed by the 
tall grass. 

if you tackle him in his retreat yon will soon re- 

nt your temerity, for he springs at you likea tiger, 
ao mping to an astonishing —sometimes th: 
or four feet. 

He is one of the most poisonous of the famil ‘Bre 
the arac , and his bite m said to be more 
than that of "the 
Fort Worth, some t Ap goog Powvel 

ort me son of a 
named fa a tg ‘oa day occupied gather- 
oo on the roadside. 

overturning a large flat rock, he was - 
aenfy confronted by a ieee tarantula the size of 
hand, snugly enseonced in his nest along with 


calor tha nature be- 


| through—except about sixty cubic feet of daylight, 


Ck eS 


He succeeded in breaking off one leg, or Sas 
on = devil-fish of dry land; but the tarantula, 
updn the aggressor, and quick as 

b= black eyes glittering with 
— ees eee fastened himself on the boy’s hand 


et he cotild be dislodged, the tarantula haa | 
| inflieted two bites on the hand and arm, both of 
which subsequently swelled to three times théir nat- 
| ural size,—so virulent is the poison of this desperado | 
of the prairies. | 
The boy succeetied in killing the tarantula. | 


— ~~ = = | 
HUMAN NATURE EXHIBITED. | 
A load of wood will, in the opinion of a Minneso- | 
ta journal, give a more exact portrait of human | 
nature than a sensational novel. The journal thus | 
| sarcastically points out the features suggested by a | 
| load of wood: 
When the outside of the load is straight, body oak, 
and the inside is crooked basswood and elm, you 
may know that the man who loaded it is an honest, 
confiding soul, who wouldn’t cheat his own mother 
if the old lady ‘watched him too ¢ losely. 
Then there is the load of solid onlin clear 


which the ingenious owner has incorpora’ 
fanciful arrangement of the less ethereal element of 
his load. The business of: this man’s life is to sell 
three-quarters for four, and he *most always suc- 
ceeds. The arrangement of this load indicates rock- 
bottomed integrity on the part of the owner. 
There are many other kinds of loads, and the 
owner never fails to hold the mirror up to his own 
nature when he piles it on, but we skip them all ex- 
cept one, a searce variety it is, and probably always 
will be. 
It is composed of good, honest wood, and there is 
just as much of it as the owner claims. This indi- 
cates an entire lack of knowledge of the wood busi- 
ness On the part of the owner, but such dense igno- 
rance is seldom exhibited here. 
—--> 

A DISINFECTED NEGRO. 

One of the humorous incidents that mingled with 
the tragedies of the plague at the South comes from 
New Orleans: 

A gentleman employed two colored men to go 
through his premises and make them as clean as the 

Board. of Health could ask for. One of the n 
is known to be very fond of a little corn juice, and 
as the proprietor, who was aware of the fact, od 
him a bottle of carbolic acid with instructions 
to use it, he added an injunction forbidding him to 
drink any of the decoction. 

The injunction is what sold the bibulous darkey. 
The night was dark, and he instantly concluded that 
there was whiskey in the bottle, and so concluding, 
he acted on natural impulses and took a swallow, (3 
was nearly a minute before he could get his breath, 
but when it came, he brought a whoop and called for 


He Tan for a yore 3 shop, but somebod mee 
heard his cries of ve him a lump of 
on the way, which he a lowed, and another fiend 

a drink of whiskey. When he saw the doctor he 
told him the truth, and in reply was told that he was 
thoroughly di sinfected, and need “er no fears what- 
ever on account of yellow fever. aiiack of now 
saya that he would rather have a sight attack s the 
fever than to try another dose of the 


engine 
AN INTELLIGENT HORSE. 
Nature, an English periodical, tells a story of an 
old horse which had wandered about in search of 
grass and water during a severe drought: 


Coming to the great bare market-place, and find- 
ing a knot of men talking there, he singled out one 
of them, and pulled him by the sleeve with his teeth. 

The man, thinking the horse might possibly bite, 
repulsed him; but, as it was not very roughly done, 
he returned to the charge, with the same reception. 
But he was a perseve ng animal, and practically 
demonstrated the axiom that “perseverance gains 
the day; for upon his taking the chosen sleeve 
for the third time between his teeth, the owner 
awoke to the idea that a deed of kindness might 

be required of him; so, putting his hand upon the 
horse 3 neck, he said, “ right, old fellow! March 
on.’ 

The horse at once led the way to a pump at the 
further side of the square. Some colored servants 
were lounging about t my Biled One of them, at the 
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BOOSEY'S. SHEE? MUSIC, 


ay JANTLY ENGRAVED, FULL a 7% ee 
SIZE, THE FQUS 





ON v ane BEST PAPER, 
TO ANY OTHER MUSIC, HOW 
EVER HIGH PRIC ED. 

Blue Bells of Seotiand. 10 cents 
Home, Sweet Home. 0 cents 
Meet me by Moon Al 0 cents 
ee my ’ the Rye 10 cents 
e ole Plantation... 10 cents 


Down 
Girl! left behind = Me dge sete 


ae 3” Waltzes : : 
Ww dteufel’s Wahinen’'s each... iy 
Also Gavottes, Mozart’s Sonatas; Beetho- 
ven’s Compositions; Rubenstein’s Works; 
Cpecatie Songs and 1600 other popular pieces, each 
€ comp 

“Prise only 10 cents each. Strictly accurate. 
No better music ever published. Any of the 
above pieces will be mailed, pre-paid, on receipt of the 
price. Send for Catalogue. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


Formerly the Willmer & Rogers News Co., 
31 Beekman Street, New York. 


Best Sewing Machine in the Worid 














GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 
00S ees willsend free ah, aw eet of Aue below- 


|, or 
Hibiscus, or pos wnite-leaved lan: 
Dianthus, or 8 Cactus, or Giadiotus, 

Mosses, or Be rag or by Phioxes 

ums Zon ale, or 8 Dole, or 8Scented, or 16Sitver 
Gerasbques Fancy, or8 Eee oop ii or 8 Ivy-leaved, 
dloxinias, or 8 Snap Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses [Pearlj, 

eysuckles, or 4 Hardy Shrwi 
Petunias ( 








12 Roses (Tea month)y}, or 12 Hard Hyb., or 12 et 
12 Basket eee Daisies, or 6 har. Olimbin ate ts, 
12 Searcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 
18 Verbenas, or 12 Blovched Petunias, or 6 Cannas. 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or by EXPRESS, er to pai 
re fore ty a $2; r4 for Litt for $5; 12 for for $6; 
18 for $10; or the ene ae pepindene! varietie 
of Piants and & 


Oo Sac $25, to which o Ng Gar dent 
Jeasure and Catalogue fralue $1.75) will be add: 


PETER HENDERSON & iy 


Cortlandt Street, New York. 











Beautiful, Swift, 
Durable, — Simple, 
Strong, Light, 
Silent. Easy. 








AUTOMATIC - 


Bp amare 4 SEWING MACHINE. 
great popularity. of this machine has induced 
Pe ad ye im common tension machines to claim auto- 
matic and other features belonging exclusively to us. 
Examine and judge for yourself before purchasing. 
} Every genuine needle is thus stamped. 
Pat, . 19, 1861. Buy no other. Needles, &c. ,sent by mai! 


Send for Illustrated Leaflet and ec. 
ws — eS +. eee, 
Corner Tremont and ari 


a GHOIGE PIECES 
NEW MusiC FOR 90c, ae 


are 
“WHE yoann po °’ Mine, Bailitt’ ughter of 

Falington, It is not So, . We! re gathered 
home to-day, Come to the Dance. rumental—Pref- 
erence Waltz, TwoCompanions Redowa,Consolation, Rus- 
tic Pleasures,Spring Merning,&lbum Leaf. These 12 choice 
pieces,by the best composers, are rch No.of Musi- 
eal Hours. Itis elegantly printed, a engraved cover 
in two colors, and is an “ornament to an ene” There 
are no adver its pages, py the 
music is entirely peveretes and thus can be bound at any 
time ~ ote a book. Over 8,000 nese ng readers have 
su Q 

















a the white man a bueket with water. 
imes was the bucket r p and 
before the “ thirst” was assuaged, and then the 
— brute almost spoke bis thanks to his white 
d by rubbing his nose gently against his arm. 
> - - 
“SAVE MAMMA!” 

Capt. Roscoe Burke, of the steamer Henry Clay, 
plying between Cincinnati and Wabash, related to 
me the following, which I deem worthy of preserv- 


ing in print: 

Down on the M , near St. Louis, one of the 
boilers loded, or collapsed, in backing gts from 
a wood w , and the steamer was sinking. 


of the passengers had leaped overboard, some ith 
life-preservers and some without. Among the lat- 
ter, who had been swept ap the wildly-rushin, 
mass of humanity, was a bo: elve years old an 
his mother. a man i cot Ne. stern of the boat at- 
tem, to throw him a ro 
No, no!” cried the little h hero poet to a wom- 

an a was strugglin ting resolutel ly close by his side. 
“save my mamma, and let me go! I can swim, an 
she cannot.” 

Both were voy 4 and we can readily believe that 
ee yee # Been all eyes while he remained on 


———_—>—__— 
“THE SUSPICIOUS PATIENT. 
The young man went into a dentist’s office to have 
a decayed tooth filled. The dentist advised him 
to have it extracted, assuring him he would ne no 
pain if he inhaled laughing gas. 


y 
niit simply makes you totally insensible,” answered 
the dentist, “You don’t know anything that takes 


toe ccc ais 








“But what is the effect of the gas?” asked the 





} My list re flower seed comprises ail the old favorites 
and many of the newer sorts, also a selection of Orna- 
mental Grass and Fern Seed, 

The common German and Botanic name of the seed, a 
description of the flower and directions for culture are 
printed on each packet. 

The sorts named by parties orderin 

Sent by mail, me 
53° kets, 


or my own selection. 
paid, at BS following rates: per 7 


, 1. Pe sacks Se D Patten Sek N. ¥ 


the Compani ton. 


Postage e stamps accepted. 













yy ND ENLARGED. VOW 

} EADY, Contains Bri Directions for 

the p Poms of the Flower and Vegeiable Garden and 

| Grosibenes ¢ —, elect Lists of Vageiaie, Flower and 
bs, Plants, and ever ney ke Gard 

ps for postage. 


Beantifult ine Send two 3ct stam 
HENRY A. Seedsman cad Florist, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUEEN OF THE MARKET 23254: 


best hardy Red Raspberry, 3 inches round, very’ product 
ive, enrries well, andsells best in market. Sharpless and 
Crescent Seedlings the best Strawberries. Snyder 
and Tay! the hardiest and most prolific 
Blackberries; and other small fruits. , the most 
delicious Japan fruit, as large and ney as apples. 
Kieffer’s Hybrid Seedling Pear, he ences, good 
quality. bears early and ¥ Ghunax for Cata- 
WM. PARRY, 


log’ Cinnaminson, N. J. 


en Requisite. 














's Beet, Acme Tomato, Mammoth Cabbage, 
: Lettuce, Breakfast Radish, Marbiehead Squash 
and Russian Sunfower; worth at retail $1, but costs,post- 
, only 25c. We make this extraordinary offer to ex- 

as WER ins witee on for enlture on each packet. 
ad mn icrth atinest Mite. Wesive Sb neues of Vegetable 

we a e give xes of Vegetable 
Hcollections of Flower Seeds for 81. Order now. 
ae taken. The Farm Annual of Blooded Live- 
hg af 0 nny” etc., sent free of 

PurPEE & Co., 221 

qhares Bt. Piha. Cut Out thie o a “ie will not appear again. 


6 for $1, 14 for 
Bi post-paid. 

ling & Green- 
house Plants by 


mail. Ports 
free. J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester C 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in a let- 
ter for trial sufficient for twenty plants for three 
months, i din @ little book on “How to make House 





















MF, Fete oy ee 


muse an Evening Ee: sade 
+4. F Ready-Made a 
How to write a Sate 99 

— to Conduct a De' 








Five Puzzles.... 
Book of and Home ive oh pice 
of postage on Boe ipt 
Re ot e ] & FITZG BALD. 


?. nos 20 Ann st. ‘New 3 York. 


HUNT Fas, Rox = Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, of the Massa- 
gto plana e-* Suerte Agricultural College. WKER FER- 
mv. ene | meee. EH COME NY. 43 Chatham Street, 
B EP Piace, New York. 





10 Variotics of choice imported Flower Seeds 
wes! in separate packets, post-paid. Stamps 
en. BENSON, MAULE & oO. 
223 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
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CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. | 7.42.1 
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‘ontpelier, Vt. 
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Liege Ring, and 


ttage. 








a Pres Cay 


iy inden estat |r, 


and other celebrated 
Our new rotary 





MANURES 


tare fu the Bassachunetis Agricultura se Golten ty 


ct “ap gets Sy es 





feds toe denaeibing fiving directions for cul- 

farm and gan farmer, ner, 

or ofa . 
‘ar! 




















